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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  goals  of  Canadian 
universities,  as  perceived  by  their  presidents  and  board  chairmen;  to 
compare  their  perceptions  of  present  and  future  goals;  and  to  compare 
these  perceptions  by  position,  location,  age,  and  size  of  university. 

The  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  was  used  as  the  survey  instru¬ 
ment,  with  ten  Canadian  goal  statements  and  four  identification  questions 
added.  The  questionaire  was  sent  to  the  fifty  universities  in  Canada  -- 
fifty  presidents  and  forty-eight  board  chairmen  --  in  November,  1 9 8 1 . 

Data  were  analyzed  using  frequency  and  percentage  distributions  to  describe 
the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  the  respondents,  rank  ordering  some  com¬ 
bined  groups  of  goals.  Standard  deviations  and  means  with  mean  differences 
were  also  analyzed. 

The  data  analysis  revealed  that  the  traditional  goals  of  teaching, 
research,  and  public  service  were  not  as  important  as  a  number  of  process 
goals,  especially  Institutional  Reputation  and  Community.  Many  teaching- 
related  goals  were  of  high  importance,  but  Research  was  only  of  medium 
importance.  Public  Service  was  found  to  be  of  even  lower  importance. 

A  number  of  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen,  and  also  between  the  re¬ 
gional  and  size  groupings  of  universities.  The  least  signficant  differences 
were  found  between  the  age  groups  of  universities. 

The  perceptions  for  future  goals  indicated  increased  emphasis  on 
efficiency  and  planning  in  universities.  They  felt  more  importance  should 


be  placed  on  developing  minority  student  cl iente le--adu 1 ts ,  part-time, 
and  handicapped  students,  as  well  as  on  faculty  evaluation  and  employment 
patterns.  The  respondents  perceived  a  need  for  more  community  liaison 
and  accountability.  There  was  a  commitment  by  some  groups  to  innovative 
programs  and  the  development  of  educational  technology.  Student  develop¬ 
ment  was  seen  as  becoming  more  important  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Universities  are  subject  to  many  pressures,  both  from  within 

and  without.  Students,  faculty,  admi n i st rators ,  governing  boards, 

business  and  industry,  community  groups,  and  society  at  large,  all 

have  their  own  perspectives  on  universities.  All  of  these  groups  view 

universities  as  serving  their  needs,  and  therefore  universities  are 

asked  to  become  "all  things  to  all  people."  That  this  is  an  impossible 

task  would  appear  self  evident,  yet  the  pressure  continues  to  mount 

from  all  sides.  With  limited  funds,  and  in  times  of  general  economic 

restraint,  universities  find  they  must  establish  priorities  in  order  to 

make  wise  choices.  It  is  these  priorities,  or  goals,  that  this  study 

investigates.  Richard  Peterson  (1970:1)  summarizes: 

What  should  a  given  university  try  to  do?  Educate 
the  able,  or  educate  the  masses?  Teach  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  or  prepare  youths  for  the  job  market? 

Conduct  research  on  any  topic  for  which  funds  are 
available?  .  .  .  Fortunately,  all  institutions  need 
not  respond  to  the  changing  times  in  the  same  way. 

Universities  are  having  to  choose  between  alternative  emphases 

and  priorities.  Convention  and  historical  development,  outlined  in 

detail  in  Chapter  Two,  have  ascribed  three  broad  purposes  to  the 

university:  teaching,  research,  and  public  service.  These,  however, 

can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways,  and  there  is  much  debate  over  whether 

universities  should  take  the  liberal  arts  approach  and  educate  the 

whole  person,  or  prepare  students  for  a  vocation.  Some  universities 
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have  recently  studied  their  mandate  and  their  relationship  to  society, 
and  have  decided  on  a  direction  for  the  future. 

What  are  the  goals  of  Canadian  universities  in  general?  Is 
there  a  collective  norm  on  a  national  or  regional  basis?  Is  there  a 
difference  in  goals  between  the  larger  and  smaller  universities?  Are 
the  priorities  different  between  the  older  and  younger  universities? 

Is  there  a  difference  between  what  they  are  accomplishing  now,  and 
what  they  feel  they  should  be  doing?  This  study  attempts  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions. 

PURPOSE  AND  SUBPROBLEMS 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  goals  of 
Canadian  universities  as  perceived  by  presidents  and  board  chairmen. 

The  perceptions  of  these  two  groups  provide  insights  about  the  priori¬ 
ties  of  Canadian  Universities. 

Subp  rob  1 ems 

A  number  of  subproblems  emerged  as  part  of  the  larger  question: 

1.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  what 
universities  are  doing  now,  and  what  they  should  be  doing? 

2.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  perceptions  of  the 
presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  the  universities? 
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3.  What  are  the  regional  differences  in  the  perceptions  of 
university  goals? 

4.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  university 
goals  according  to  the  age  of  the  universities? 

5.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  university 
goals  according  to  the  size  of  the  universities? 

6.  What  are  the  indications  for  change  in  university  priori¬ 
ties  in  the  future? 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

While  no  study  can  provide  conclusive  answers  to  all  of  these 
questions,  this  research  provided  a  profile  of  Canadian  university 
goals  as  perceived  by  presidents  and  board  chairmen.  To  date,  only 
historical  profiles  of  Canadian  universities  have  been  compiled 
(Harris:  1976).  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  survey  all  Canadian 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  ascertain  their  present  and  future 
goals.  Some  studies  have  examined  goals  on  an  institutional  level, 
such  as  The  University  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (1975),  The  University 
of  Manitoba  (1977),  the  University  of  Ottawa  (1978),  the  University  of 
Waterloo  (1979),  and  The  University  of  Alberta  (1981).  This  is  the 
first  attempt  to  study  the  goals  of  Canadian  universities  on  a  nation- 
a 1  bas i s . 

Universities  have  a  rich  heritage,  and  it  may  be  helpful  for 
present  and  future  decision-makers  to  know  how  each  institution  fits 
into  the  total  profile  of  Canadian  universities.  Administrators  should 
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know,  for  example,  that  if  their  institution  differs  from  the  national 
or  regional  goal  profile,  that  it  does  so  by  choice  and  not  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Piccinin  (1978: i )  points  out  some  developments  that  have  caused 
universities  to  re-examine  their  priorities: 

.  .  .  Recent  social,  economic,  and  political  events 
have  reinforced  the  current  trend  and  need  for 
careful  long-range  planning  and  priority  setting. 

The  prospect  of  declining  enrollments  and  increas¬ 
ingly  tighter  financial  resources  are  but  two  of 
the  factors  which  are  forcing  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  learning  to  re-examine  their  priorities  and 
d i rect ions . 

Through  the  information  gathered  in  this  study,  each  institution  may 
be  able  to  discover  how  its  priorities  compare  with  those  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  whether  it  wants  to  change  its  exist¬ 
ing  or  des i red  goa 1 s . 

It  may  also  be  helpful  for  university  decision-makers  to  com¬ 
pare  their  institution's  existing  and  desired  goals  with  those  of  other 
similar  universities  --  by  region,  size  and  age.  As  pressures  and 
demands  on  universities  increase,  the  need  for  information  on  which  to 
base  decisions  also  increases.  Thus,  this  study  of  Canadian  university 
goal  perceptions  may  help  to  enlighten  the  pr i or i ty- set t i ng  process. 


DEFINITIONS 


A  number  of  words  in  the  1 i terature  are  used  to  describe  the 
priorities  of  universities:  purposes,  mandate,  mission,  role,  goals, 
aims,  objectives,  and  functions.  Sometimes  these  words  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably  to  describe  the  same  concept.  Other  times  they  are  used 
to  describe  a  particular  part  of  the  priority-setting  process. 
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Peterson  (1970:3)  gives  working  definitions  for  four  of  these: 
function,  purpose,  goal,  and  objective: 

Funct i on .  Higher  education  functions  refer  to  activities  of 
the  university  .  .  .  which  are  functionally  related  to  other  social 
institutions.  Such  functions  evolved  over  time  generally  without 
conscious  intent. 

Purpose .  Purposes  in  higher  education  refer  to  stated  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  mission  of  systems,  groups,  or  types  of  institutions. 
Purposes  .  .  .  are  usually  politically  determined  by  coalitions  and 
trade-offs  of  interest  within  and  external  to  the  system  in  question. 

Goa  1 .  Goals  refer  to  the  particular,  possibly  unique  pattern 
of  specified  ends,  outputs,  and  priorities  established  for  a  single 
un  i  vers  i  ty . 

Object i ve .  The  word  objective  is  used  in  speaking  about  the 
ends  of  various  component  units,  programs,  and  services. 

It  is  the  institutional  goals  that  are  the  concern  of  this 
study.  Gross  and  Grambsch  (1968)  point  out  differences  between  types 
of  goals. 

Outcome  goals.  Outcome  or  output  goals  result  in  a  product 
of  some  kind.  The  outcome  goals  are  the  usual  goals  of  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  and  community  service  in  a  university. 
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Process  goals.  The  process  or  support  goals  help  the  organiza¬ 
tion  survive,  run  smoothly,  motivate  participation,  and  ensure  status. 
Process  goals  are  concerned  with  maintenance  activities. 

Several  other  words  also  require  clarification:  university, 
president,  board  chairman,  age  of  university,  region,  and  size  of 
un  i  vers  i  ty . 

Un i vers  ?  ty .  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a  university  is  a 
postsecondary  educational  institution  that  grants  degrees,  either 
undergraduate  or  graduate,  by  authority  of  the  province  in  which  it  is 
located.  It  does  not  have  to  be  named  "university,"  however;  it  might 
be  called  an  "institute"  or  "college"  or  "seminaire,"  but  it  must  grant 
degrees  and  be  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada  (AUCC) . 

Presi dent.  The  chief  administrator  of  a  university  or  post¬ 
secondary  educational  institution,  whether  his  title  is  "vice  chancelor," 
"president"  or  "rector"  or  any  other  name. 

Board  cha i rman .  The  elected  head  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
governors,  which  includes  elected  or  appointed  community  members,  and 
representatives  from  faculty  and  students  as  well. 

University  age.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  age  of  a 
university  was  determined  by  the  year  in  which  it  received  official 
university  status.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  same  year  it  was 
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legislated,  began  offering  classes,  built  its  first  buildings,  was 
endowed  with  funds,  or  consolidated  with  other  institutions. 

Reg ? on .  Four  regions  were  designated  in  Canada  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  study:  the  West,  including  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba;  Ontario,  the  province;  Quebec,  the  province; 
and  the  Atlantic  Region,  including  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Although  two  of  these 
"regions"  are  really  single  provinces,  they  are  included  as  separate 
regions  because  of  their  size,  and  each  contains  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions.  This  division  of  Canada  is  also  that  used  by  Harris  (1976). 

Un i vers i ty  size.  The  size  of  university  in  this  study  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  full-time  student  enrolments.  For  some 
institutions  that  have  a  large  number  of  part-time  students,  this  may 
include  full-time  equivalents. 

LIMITATIONS 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  outline  the  priorities  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  Canadian  universities.  It  was  decided  that  if  only  one  or  two 
persons  on  each  campus  could  be  sampled,  that  the  persons  best  able  to 
reflect  on  the  total  nature  of  the  university  would  be  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  governing  board.  It  was  understood,  however, 
that  many  other  perspectives  exist,  and  that  in  order  to  ascertain  a 
comprehensive  profile,  the  perceptions  of  other  administrators,  as  well 
as  faculty,  students,  and  members  of  the  community  at  large  would  have 


to  be  sampled.  This  study  did  not  attempt  to  gather  that  information 
it  was  limited  to  the  goal  perceptions  of  the  presidents  and  board 
chairmen  in  regard  to  their  own  institutions. 

This  study  was  also  limited  by  its  definition  of  a  university 
as  a  degree-granting  public  institution.  The  separate  colleges  that 
together  make  up  the  University  of  Quebec,  for  example,  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  study  singly,  but  as  a  collective  unit  because  the 
University  of  Quebec  grants  the  degrees.  The  same  was  true  of 
colleges  affiliated  with  other  universities,  such  as  Toronto  and 
Saskatchewan . 

Another  limitation  was  related  to  the  structure  of  the  survey 
instrument  itself.  Each  of  the  twenty  goal  areas  consisted  of  four 
statements,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  differences  among 
perceptual  responses  resulted  from  different  interpretations  of  goal 
items.  Words  and  sentences  in  the  instrument  may  not  convey  the  same 
meaning  for  the  authors,  researchers,  and  all  respondents. 

The  ten  miscellaneous  goals  and  the  ten  local  Canadian  goals 
each  consisted  of  only  one  statement,  increasing  the  possibility  of 
different  interpretations.  At  best,  these  latter  goal  statements 
served  only  as  indicators  of  directions;  certainly  they  were  not  as 
reliable  as  indicators  of  priorities  as  were  the  twenty  major  goal 
areas . 

A  further  limitation  was  in  the  translation  of  the  ten  local 
Canadian  goals,  which  were  not  field  tested  in  the  French  language 
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version  to  verify  that  the  two  language  versions  conveyed  exactly  the 
same  meanings. 

Another  limitation  was  in  reporting  the  data  in  ranked  form. 

The  respondents  were  not  asked  to  rank  their  priorities;  they  were 
merely  asked  to  rate  each  goal  statement  on  a  scale  from  one  to  five. 

It  was  from  these  ratings  that  the  rank  order  was  derived.  If  the 
respondents  had  been  asked  to  rank  the  goals,  the  answers  might  well 
have  been  somewhat  different. 

As  already  noted  above,  the  "Is"  and  "Should  Be"  ratings  reported 
in  this  study  were  the  perceptions  of  two  key  individuals  at  each  in¬ 
stitution.  No  attempt  was  made  to  validate  these  perceptual  data  with 
other  indicators  of  goal  priorities.  For  example,  financial  statements 
could  have  been  analyzed  to  determine  if  the  perceptions  were  borne 
out  in  the  budgetary  allocations.  Similarly,  formal  statements  of 
university  purpose  could  have  been  examined  to  establish  their  congru¬ 
ence  with  the  perceptions  of  these  university  officials. 

Finally,  there  was  a  limitation  in  the  very  humanness  of  the 
respondents  themselves.  Human  perceptions  are  notoriously  subject  to 
various  biasing  influences:  lack  of  adequate  opportunity  to  observe, 
subjectivity,  etc.  In  another  sense,  however,  this  is  not  a  deficiency, 
as  humans  react  to  perceived  realities.  Moreover,  widespread  mis¬ 
perception  does  point  to  the  need  for  improved  communication.  The  data 
reported  here  were  limited  because  they  were  not  official,  and  could 
not  be  taken  as  an  addendum  to  official  public  statements  concerning 
the  goals  and  priorities  of  any  one  university. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THESIS 

This  report  is  organized  into  five  main  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  gives  the  background,  defines  the  research  problems  and  the 
terms  used,  gives  the  rationale  for  the  selection  of  this  topic,  and 
identifies  some  of  the  limitations  of  this  study. 

The  second  chapter  provides  an  historical  overview  of  the 
development  of  universities  in  general,  and  Canadian  universities 
specifically.  It  also  includes  a  brief  review  of  some  research  studies 
that  focused  upon  institutional  goals. 

Chapter  three  outlines  the  research  methodology,  study  popula¬ 
tion,  instrumentation,  data  collection  procedures,  data  analysis,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  goal  areas  used  in  reporting  the  data. 

Chapter  four  contains  the  major  findings  of  the  study,  including 
a  profile  of  the  characteristics  of  Canadian  universities.  The  analyses 
include  a  profile  of  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  all  goals,  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  perceptions  of  presidents  and  board  chairmen; 
rankings  and  goal  ratings  of  all  goals  by  region,  university  age,  and 
size;  and  analysis  of  the  discrepancy  or  gap  between  the  Is  and  Should 
Be  ratings. 

Chapter  five  provides  the  summary,  conclusions,  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  study.  A  Bibliography  and  Appendix  are  also  included. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Canadian  universities  are  relatively  recent  additions  to  the 
history  of  higher  education.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
existed  for  thousands  of  years.  Some  of  the  goals  expressed  by 
Canadian  universities  in  the  1 980 1 s  are  very  similar  to  those  espoused 
by  the  academies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  No  examination  of  university 
purposes  could  be  complete  without  at  least  a  brief  review  of  the 
legacy  of  the  modern  university. 

HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

The  Roots  of  the  University 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  roots  of  the  university  were 
established  in  Ancient  Greece.  Among  the  figures  of  this  early  period 
who  contributed  to  the  idea  of  higher  education  were  Socrates,  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Their  concern  with  systematic  mental  training  and 
their  emphasis  on  abstract  thought  and  the  dialectic  helped  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  development  of  higher  education  in  succeeding  centuries. 

Plato,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  teacher  Socrates, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school,  the  Academy,  where  the 
discourses  on  justice  and  virtue  could  be  taught.  The  Academy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Collier  ( 1 96 1 ,  Vol .  1:A2),  was  part  of  a  typical  Athenian 
Gymnasia,  with  outside  track  facilities  for  games  and  competitions,  a 
palestra  and  indoor  court  for  athletic  exercises,  showers  and  baths. 


Around  the  central  court  were  porticoes  containing  lecture 
rooms  for  teachers  of  economics,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  music  and  art.  Plato  later  bought  a  home  and  garden  nearby  and 
formally  organized  his  school  there,  complete  with  museum.  Thereafter, 
Plato  devoted  himself  to  advanced  oral  teaching  and  undertook  intricate 
investigations  with  his  students  until  his  death  in  3^7  B.C.  Plato's 
Academy  had  an  almost  uninterrupted  history  for  eight-hundred  years 
until  it  and  other  schools  of  philosophy  were  closed  in  529  A.D.  by  an 
edict  of  Justinian  I,  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 

Aristotle  became  a  student  in  Plato's  Academy  in  the  year 
367  B.C.  and  remained  there  for  twenty  years  until  Plato's  death, 
leaving  when  he  did  not  agree  with  the  successor  named  to  replace  Plato 
Aristotle  founded  his  own  school,  the  Lyceum,  in  another  part  of  Athens 

Like  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum  had  two  main  functions, 
those  of  teaching  and  research.  As  the  tutor  of 
Alexander,  Aristotle  had  already  been  obliged  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  Lyceum  he  offered 
popular,  as  well  as  specialist,  courses.  But  if  in  its 
educational  role  the  Lyceum  rivalled  but  did  not  outshine 
the  Academy,  as  a  centre  of  research,  it  far  outstripped 
any  earlier  institution.  Indeed  in  the  whole  of  antiguity 
only  the  Museum  at  Alexandria  was  to  surpass  it.  .  .  The 
Lyceum  was,  or  came  to  be,  eguipped  with  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  instruments  of  research,  a  library,  maps,  a  collection 
of  anatomical  diagrams,  and  perhaps  also  a  collection  of 
biological  specimens.  And  even  more  important  than  the 
material  eguipment  which  Aristotle  and  the  successive 
heads  of  the  school  collected  was  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  like-minded  friends  and  pupils  who  could  share  in  the 
work  of  research.  The  Lyceum  concentrated  together 
under  a  common  leadership  a  body  of  individuals  who  were 
to  carry  out  more  extensive  investigations  over  a  wide 
range  of  scientific,  historical  and  social  subjects 
than  had  ever  been  imagined,  let  alone  attempted  before 
(Lloyd,  1977:99-100). 
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There  was  little  information  on  the  young  men  who  were 
students  at  these  first  schools  of  philosophy,  but  it  can  be  assumed 
that  they  came  from  the  elite  social  classes  who  had  few  financial 
concerns.  There  was  often  a  close  association  between  these  great 
thinkers  and  philosophers,  and  the  political  leaders  of  their  time. 

At  one  time  or  another,  these  educators  brought  direct  influence  on 
the  events  and  decision-makers  of  the  day,  and  the  "freedom  to  think" 
was  granted  to  friends  of  the  monarch  in  power. 

Another  development  bearing  on  the  idea  of  the  university  was 
the  formation  of  "collegia"  or  guilds,  which  under  Roman  rule  spread 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  guilds  were  organized  to 
promote  the  common  interests  of  their  members,  and  served  social  and 
religious  as  well  as  economic  purposes.  Their  primary  interest  was  to 
promote  businesses,  either  merchant  or  crafts,  and  their  interest  in 
education  was  limited  to  the  governance  and  regulation  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  young  men. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  preservation  of  "higher 
learning"  was  left  to  the  church.  Schools  were  attached  to  monasteries, 
especially  after  the  Benedictine  Order  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  Members  of  the  Order  copied  manuscripts  of  Scripture,  and  later 
other  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  thereby  preserving  the 
classics  of  these  langages.  In  order  to  educate  young  candidates  in 
the  Order,  schools  were  established,  both  elementary  and  higher,  which 
were  open  to  outsiders  who  wished  to  attend  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Later  cathedral  schools  were  developed  for  secular  students.  Rashdall 
(1936,  Vol .  1:44)  viewed  these  schools  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
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universities: 

It  was  the  cathedral  school  in  which  Abelard  had 
taught  --  the  Cathedral  School  of  Paris  --  which 
eventually  developed  into  the  earliest  and  greatest 
university  of  northern  Europe.  Abelard,  though  not 
in  any  strict  sense  the  founder,  was  at  least  the 
intellectual  progenitor  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  abbeys  became  the  centres  of  arts  and  letters  and  a  number 

of  the  early  but  great  un i ver i s i tes ,  including  Paris  and  Bologna,  found 

their  origins  in  the  monastery  and  cathedral  schools. 

Medieval  Influences 

What  we  now  call  universities  were  identified  at  first  as  the 
"studium  generale,"  indicating  that  students  were  admitted  from  all 
countries  to  pursue  higher  learning  with  a  plurality  of  masters. 

Rashdall  (1936,  Vol .  1:17)  identified  Paris  and  Bologna  as  two  arche¬ 
typal  or  original  universities:  "Paris  supplied  the  model  for  the 
universities  of  masters,  Bologna  for  the  universities  of  students." 

Both  arose  about  the  same  time  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Renaissance.  In  Italy,  this 
Renaissance  was  expressed  in  the  revival  and  study  of  Roman  law,  started 
at  Bologna;  in  France,  it  expressed  itself  in  dialectical  and  theo¬ 
logical  speculation  which  found  its  home  in  Paris. 

Italy.  The  Italian  universities  were  modeled  on  the  studium 
generale  at  Bologna.  The  curriculum  placed  importance  on  legal  studies, 
with  medicine  taught  secondarily,  and  arts  given  lesser  importance. 
Theology  was  separate  at  first,  but  later  was  integrated  into  the 


curriculum. 
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Bologna  was  a  university  of  students,  especially  of  foreign 
students.  Students  selected,  paid  and  controlled  the  masters  and 
their  teaching,  although  the  masters  always  maintained  the  right  of 
granting  degrees.  Of  course,  great  variations  existed  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  academic  power.  Rashdall  (1936,  Vol .  2:60)  maintained  that 
power  shifted  with  the  source  of  revenue  for  university  support: 

The  autonomy  of  the  students  was  originally  founded 
upon  the  power  of  the  purse.  When  that  power  passed 
to  the  state,  the  real  control  of  the  studium  passed 
with  it.  The  rector,  elected  by  the  students  from 
their  own  body,  is  still  the  superior  of  the  profes¬ 
sors;  but  the  professors  are  now  more  and  more  re¬ 
lieved  from  their  humiliating  dependence  on  the 
students  by  the  subjection  of  both  to  the  state 
author i ties. 

.  .  .  In  the  earliest  days  of  Bologna  the  schools  were 
private  rooms  hired  by  the  professors  and  paid  for  by 
a  collecta  from  his  students.  For  congregations  or 
great  public  functions  a  convent  or  church  was  borrow¬ 
ed.  As  the  expenses  of  the  studium  came  to  be  more 
and  more  transferred  from  the  students  to  the  state, 
the  rent  came  to  be  paid  by  the  city  governments; 
but  still  the  buildings  were  as  a  rule  merely  hired. 

(Rashdal 1 ,  1936,  Vol .  2:61 ) 

The  other  Italian  universities  had  a  municipal  character.  They 
were  started  and  maintained  by  cities,  as  an  outgrowth  of  civic  life. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  cities  began  to  build 
new,  or  donate  old  buildings  for  the  universities  to  use.  Although 
the  Italian  universities  were  all  founded  by  Papal  Bull,  they  did  not 
maintain  their  ecclesiastical  ties,  and  control  of  them  was  turned 
over  to  the  state. 

France.  The  origin  of  the  University  of  Paris  may  go  back  as 


far  as  780  to  the  establishment  of  a  monastic  school  at  Paris  by 


Charlemagne.  However,  its  actual  status  as  a  university  is  tied  to 
the  fame  of  the  theologian,  Peter  Abelard,  who  taught  at  the  Cathedral 
School  of  Notre  Dame.  The  guild  of  teachers  and  students  that  began 
as  the  overflow  population  from  the  Cathedral  School  at  Notre  Dame  be¬ 
came  the  University  of  Paris  sometime  between  1150-1175,  shortly  after 
Abelard's  death.  Collier  ( 1 96 1 ,  Vol.  15:77)  described  these  beginnings: 

When  Philip  II  of  France  granted  the  evolving  univer¬ 
sity  a  charter  in  1200,  four  faculties  were  active: 
arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  last  three 
were  known  as  "superior"  because  they  offered  instruc¬ 
tion  in  advanced  courses,  but  the  arts  faculty  was  the 
largest  .  .  . 

The  students  were  apprentice  masters  or  apprentice 
professors  studying  to  be  admitted  to  the  master's 
guild,  and  as  apprentices  they  were  required  to  become 
proficient  by  demonstration  teaching. 

In  Paris,  the  university  was  best  understood  as  a  community  of  masters. 

Generally,  the  French  universities  evolved  from  cathedral  school 

(Rashdall,  1936,  Vol.  2:207-210).  They  were  first  governed  by  masters 

or  doctors.  However,  the  students  organized  into  "nations"  according 

to  their  origin,  and  as  the  nations  got  stronger  the  students  gained 

more  power  in  the  university  governance,  eventually  electing  the  rector. 

As  such,  then,  they  more  closely  resembled  the  Bologna  model  of  a 

university  of  students  rather  than  their  closer  Paris  model  of  a 

university  of  masters.  The  bishop  held  the  most  powerful  position  in 

the  French  universities  and  had  much  more  authority  than  the  bishops  at 

the  original  University  of  Paris,  while  the  cities  had  much  less 

authority  than  at  Bologna.  The  professoriate  was  co-opted  in  a  system 


of  endowed  collegia. 
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Law  studies  were  the  most  prominent,  especially  at  Angiers  and 
Orleans,  who  had  no  other  faculty.  Only  Montpellier  specialized  chief¬ 
ly  in  medicine.  Some  of  the  universities  had  endowed  colleges  for  poor 
students,  and  in  less  prosperous  times,  these  students  were  kept  alive 
by  these  colleges.  One  consequence  of  the  dominance  of  law,  was  the 
unimportance  of  arts  until  the  separate  colleges  of  arts  began  to  be 
formed  to  fill  the  need. 

Other  European  Influences 

The  Spanish  universities  were  closely  tied  to  the  crown,  and  in 
some  cases  the  chancellor  was  a  royal  nominee  (Rashdall,  1936,  Vol.  2:64- 
65).  Their  internal  constitution  and  governance  were  modeled  on 
Bologna,  but  they  were  also  connected  with  the  cathedral  or  other 
churches.  In  less  ecclesiastical  universities,  the  cities  took  some 
part  in  the  erection  and  government  of  the  universities.  The  chief  en¬ 
dowments  came  from  church  sources  bestowed  on  universities  by  royal 
authority,  or  by  different  kinds  of  taxes  on  church  properties. 

The  German  universities  were  modeled  after  the  University  of 
Paris,  although  two  of  the  earliest  had  a  mixed  type  of  constitution 
(Rashdall,  1936,  Vol.  2:280-285).  These  had  a  student  dominated 
government  for  the  jurists,  or  a  government  in  which  students  and 
masters  shared  in  electing  the  rector.  Later,  this  academic  power  was 
held  by  the  masters  alone.  Originally  the  "nations"  of  students  were 
organized  just  in  the  faculty  of  arts  where  they  alone  elected  the 
rector.  But  later  the  rector  came  from  any  of  the  faculties. 

A  big  difference  between  Paris  and  the  German  universities  was 
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that  from  the  beginning,  the  teachers  in  the  German  universities  were 
endowed.  Thus,  they  had  a  permanent  professoriate  who  quickly  gathered 
to  themselves  through  the  formulation  of  councils,  the  largest  academic 
powers.  Also,  in  the  German  universities,  the  colleges  were  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  at  Paris,  and  were  designed  to  provide  the  universities  with 
teachers.  In  fact,  the  colleges  became  almost  identical  to  the 
facul ties. 

A  university  was  founded  in  Cracow  in  139^  by  charter  of  Casimir 
the  Great,  King  of  Poland,  and  the  following  year  by  a  Bull  of  Urban  V. 
Rashdal 1  (1936,  Vol .  2:290)  maintained  that  Cracow  was  a  student 
university  at  f i rst : 

This  constitution  is  entirely  of  the  Bologna  type, 
and  the  fullest  student-rights  are  conferred.  Both 
rector  and  professors  are  to  be  elected  by  the  students, 
and  a  master  is  ineligible  to  the  rectorship.  The 
rector  is  accorded  a  full  and  exclusive  civil  juris¬ 
diction  over  students.  .  .  Salaries  were  assigned  to 
masters  of  law,  "physic",  and  arts,  and  charged  upon 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  salt-tax  of  a  certain 
district. 

After  some  extended  political  problems,  a  new  charter  was 
issued  in  1A01  and  the  university  was  reopened.  However,  in  its  new 
form  it  contained  both  a  college  of  jurists  and  a  college  of  arts,  but 
both  were  for  masters.  Salaries  were  supplied  by  expropriation  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  canonries,  and  other  benefices. 


Scottish  Universities.  For  many  years,  Scotland  did  not  feel 
the  need  of  its  own  university  as  there  was  a  Scots  College  established 
at  the  University  of  Paris  (Rashdal 1,  1936,  Vol.  2:300-310).  But  during 
a  war  with  England,  it  became  unsafe  for  students  to  travel  to  Paris,  and 
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about  the  same  time,  foreign  students  were  banned  from  that  university. 

So  the  first  Scottish  university  was  established  at  St.  Andrews.  Many 

students  did  their  beginning  studies  at  home  at  the  University  of 

St.  Andrews,  and  then  finished  their  arts  or  advanced  studies  abroad. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  had  faculties  of  theology  and  canon  law, 

and  medicine  was  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  graduation 

lists,  it  could  be  seen  that  this  university  exerted  much  influence  on 

the  clerics  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Another  Scottish  university  at  Glasgow  was  begun  in  1451  and 

was  closely  connected  to  the  cathedral,  although  without  endowments  until 

Queen  Mary  in  1563  granted  "the  place  of  the  Blackfriars  and  certain  of 

their  rents"  and  other  property  to  the  university. 

Upon  this  new  foundation,  within  the  medieval  scheme, 
the  modern  University  of  Glasgow  was  built.  The 
beginnings  of  revival,  to  which  the  city  made  its 
contribution,  had  a  similarity,  in  respect  of  this 
municipal  interest,  to  the  contemporary  movement 
which  brought  about  in  1583  the  College  of 
Edinburgh.  Both  places  benefited  from  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  old  church:  both  were  supported  by 
burgess  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  the  new; 
while  the  growth  in  Edinburgh  was  from  the  initial 
status  of  a  town's  college,  the  College  of  Glasgow 
preserved  for  fuller  realization  and  dignity,  the 
traditions,  and  the  constitution  of  a  university  con¬ 
ferred  by  its  founders  (Rashdall,  1936,  Vol .  2:318). 

A  university  at  Aberdeen  was  founded  by  Royal  Charter  and  Papal 

Bull  in  1497  and  for  several  years  was  scantily  endowed.  In  1505  a  new 

college  was  established,  now  King's  College,  to  provide  teachers  in  all 

faculties.  These  new  beginnings  were  described  by  Rashdall  (1936, 


Vol .  2:319-320) : 
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A  comparison  of  the  early  history  of  those  universities 
which  started  with  sufficient  endowments  with  the  fate 
of  those  attempts  at  university-founding  which  were 
not  thus  supported  supplies  ample  illustration  of  the 
absolute  necessity  --  at  ordinary  times  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  --  of  endowment  or  some  other 
extraneous  support  for  the  maintainance  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  To  this  day  Aberdeen  is  kept  alive  and  flourish¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  great  city 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  by  the  number 
and  wealth  of  its  bursaries. 

Overall,  the  Scottish  universities  were  very  different  from 
their  English  counterparts  as  well  as  from  Paris.  Teachers  in  the 
Scottish  system  were  usually  both  college  and  university  teachers  -- 
the  two  bodies  were  almost  fused  into  one.  Whereas  the  Oxford  tutorial 
system  had  a  large  component  of  college  teachers  and  almost  no  univer¬ 
sity  teachers,  lectures  were  almost  non-existent,  and  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  the  arts  faculty.  Scottish  universities  educated  the  able, 
not  just  the  elite,  like  the  early  English  universities. 

English  Universities.  Oxford  was  founded  in  1167  and  is  thought 
of  by  many  as  one  of  the  greatest  universities  of  the  world,  not  only 
in  medieval  times,  but  today.  It  was  also  thought  that  Paris  influenced 
Oxford  somwhat  in  its  formative  years  (Rashdal 1 ,  1936,  Vol .  3). 

Students  were  housed  in  groups,  like  academic  households,  which 
banded  together  to  their  common  benefit  in  numerous  ways.  Later  these 
"household  groupings"  were  endowed  and  compounds  or  buildings  were  built 
for  their  use  and  became  the  colleges.  However,  the  colleges  were  not 
as  important  in  the  medieval  days  as  they  are  today.  At  that  time,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  students  were  able  to  benefit  from  their  facilities. 

By  123^  the  graduates  of  Oxford  began  to  assume  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  church,  which  gave  Oxford  wide  influence.  The  dominant 
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faculty  of  the  university  was  arts,  the  students  of  which  were  divided 
into  nations  and  even  the  "superior"  faculties  had  no  deans.  In  fact, 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  became  so  powerful  that  in  1250  a  statute  was  passed 
that  prevented  graduation  in  theology  of  men  who  had  not  previously  been 
Masters  of  Arts. 

During  the  Renaissance,  scholasticism  declined,  and  was  banned 

by  royal  injunction  in  1535,  some  say  as  a  result  of  arguments  over  the 

writings  of  John  Wycliffe.  During  the  Reformation,  Oxford  University 

was  re i ncorporated  by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  in  1571.  Since  then  the 

faculty  has  controlled  the  university;  the  central  university  body  is 

merely  advisory,  and  each  college  is  autonomous. 

The  university  at  Cambridge  came  into  existence  around  1200. 

By  1226  its  chancellor  had  been  recognized  by  both  king  and  pope,  and 

in  1318  the  university  was  officially  founded  by  Papal  Bull.  The 

autonomy  of  the  university  was  described  by  Collier  (1961,  Vol .  4:222): 

Cambridge,  like  all  British  universities,  is  a  corporate, 
autonomous  institution,  controlled  by  a  voluntary 
society,  having  its  own  government,  regulating  its  own 
finances,  and  exercising  the  right  to  appoint  its  own 
staff  and  to  control  all  university  affairs.  In  no 
sense  is  Cambridge  a  national  or  state  university.  It 
is  true  that  Cambridge  is  financially  aided  by  local 
governing  authorities  and  by  the  national  treasury, 
but  such  aid  does  not  infringe  upon  the  autonomy  of 
the  institution.  The  governing  bodies  of  Cambridge 
have  always  been  the  resident  bodies  (colleges);  in 
other  words,  the  faculty  controls  the  entire  life  of 
the  university.  Moreover,  each  college  within  the 
university  is  autonomous. 

Originally  the  university  emphasized  philosophy,  science,  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  mathematics.  Later,  engineering,  agriculture, 
medicine  and  law  were  included.  Each  college  had  its  specialty.  Many 
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scientific  laboratories  and  several  museums  were  attached  to  the  univer¬ 
sity;  two  theological  seminaries  were  included  as  well.  The  students 
learned  in  a  tutorial  manner,  as  at  Oxford,  and  even  today  only  number 
around  5000. 


Medieval  Universities 


By  1500  there  were  seventy  universities  in  Europe.  They  were 

centres  of  "pure  scholarship  and  humanistic  study,"  by  which  is  usually 

meant  that  they  were  concerned  with  what  is  now  called  the  "liberal  arts" 

and  the  higher  professions.  Ross  (1976:7)  reviewed  these  developments: 

The  early  universities  were  indeed  vocationally  oriented, 
created  to  provide  leaders  for  state  and  the  church  and 
pract i t ioners  in  law  and  medicine.  But  as  the  institu¬ 
tions  evolved,  marked  differences  appeared.  The  Italian 
universities  tended  to  emphasize  the  practical:  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  administra¬ 
tion;  whereas  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  were  soon 
dominated  by  doctors  of  theology  who  taught  what  became 
known  as  the  seven  liberal  arts:  grammar,  dialectic, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music.  It 
is  this  latter  form  and  tradition  which  took  root  in 
England  and  later  spread  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

.  .  .  within  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  imagination 
feasible  in  that  day,  the  university  was  a  place  of 
adventure.  Unorthodox  topics,  ideas,  and  theories  were 
investigated  and  discussed.  The  whole  world  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  it  was  then  known  was  to  be  explored  --  no 
facet  of  it  was  to  be  forbidden. 

The  term,  "un i vers i tas , "  was  first  used  to  describe  the  whole 
body  of  masters  and  students  collected  together  in  the  studium  generale, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  Medieval  period,  these  terms  were  synonymous. 

The  structure  and  many  of  the  practices  adopted  by  universities 
were  first  drawn  from  the  established  institutions  of  the  day  --  the 
church,  the  monastery,  and  the  guild.  From  the  church,  the  universities 


took  the  concept  of  multi-national  organization;  the  administrative 
hierarchy  of  chancellor,  rector,  and  deans;  rituals  like  convocation; 
and  colorful  dress  in  academic  gowns.  From  the  monastery,  came  the 
idea  of  separateness;  and  a  self-governing  community  with  its  own  rules 
and  norms.  From  the  guild  came  the  concept  of  group  support  and  loyalty 
A  further  summary  of  the  evolution  of  the  medieval  university  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Ross  (1976:13-1^): 

The  merging  of  these  ideas  gave  the  university  its 
distinctive  character  and  structure:  a  self-governing 
community  with  an  elected  hierarchy,  separated  from  the 
world  of  commerce,  involved  in  a  mission  to  learn  and 
to  teach  at  an  advanced  level,  using  mysterious  rituals 
and  dress  to  dramatize  its  uniqueness,  and  requiring 
from  its  members  deep  loyalty  to  and  enduring  support 
for  each  other  and  the  university.  The  conception  of 
what  a  university  is,  or  should  be,  is  deeply  rooted 
in  academic  ideology  and  has  been  stoutly  defended  by 
scholars  in  the  centuries  that  have  followed. 

What  is  important  to  recognize  is  that  this  ideology 
and  these  practices,  however  often  they  were  ignored, 
distorted,  or  abused  in  medieval  times  or  in  the 
centuries  that  followed,  constituted  a  model  of  what 
a  university  should  be.  Like  .  .  .  any  statement  of  faith, 
it  motivated  men  to  work  toward  the  ideal;  it  disturbed 
their  conscience  when  it  was  not  achieved;  and  it  became 
part  of  the  university  mythology,  sacred  in  the  lives 
of  traditional  scholars. 


Renaissance  &  Reformation:  1500  to  1 850 

The  Renaissance  was  at  its  peak  in  1500  and  the  Reformation 
and  the  period  of  French  Enlightenment  followed  soon  afterward.  Society 
was  alive  and  vital,  it  was  a  time  of  discovery,  both  physical,  scientif 
and  artistic.  Scientists  such  as  Galileo  and  Newton;  inventions  such  as 
the  printing  press,  microscope,  telescope  and  thermometer;  writers  like 
Milton,  Voltaire,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  and  Descartes;  composers  such  as 
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Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart;  and  numerous  others,  point  to  the  fact  that 

these  centuries  were  not  dull,  either  intellectually  or  culturally  for 

those  sensitive  to  these  developments.  Universities,  according  to  Ross 

( 1 976 : 1 5~ 1 6) ,  did  not  seem  to  be  among  the  sensitive: 

If  the  universities  had  been  responsive  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  movements  of  the  day,  they  would  have 
been  centers  of  great  vitality  with  imaginative  teachers 
working  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  Instead  they 
were  encapsulated  by  narrow  religious  dogma  and  anti¬ 
quated  methods  of  teaching.  They  were  not  for  the 
intellectually  brave  and  adventuresome. 


The  fact  was  that  most  of  the  creative  work  in  these 
centuries  was  carried  on  outside  academic  walls  -- 
indeed  much  of  it  was  subject  to  ridicule  and  scorn 
by  those  in  the  universities.  It  would  be  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  most  of  the  greatest  works  in  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  science,  medicine,  law,  and  music 
during  the  period  1 500- 1 850  were  produced  outside  the 
university,  although  .  .  .  some  of  the  creators  of  these 
works  were  university  graduates  and  perhaps  received 
early  stimulation  or  inspiration  there. 

In  England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  the  only  universities  until 
the  University  of  London  was  opened  in  1828  and  Durham  University  in 
1837.  But  neither  had  much  real  status  before  1850.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  criticized  for  being  too  narrow  in  scope,  for  catering 
to  aristocrats,  and  for  producing  clergy  whose  major  expertise  was  Latin 
and  Greek  rather  than  theology.  As  a  result,  there  were  movements  to 
establish  private  academies  to  teach  different  curricula,  and  the  Royal 
Society  was  formed  in  1662,  becoming  in  effect  an  institute  of  advanced 
study . 


The  four  Scottish  universities,  which  were  started  by  ecclesias¬ 


tical  authorities,  soon  shared  their  governance  with  laymen.  The  new 
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influence  of  the  laymen  brought  these  universities  to  broader  and  more 
practical  curricula  than  those  in  England. 

Development  &  Change:  1850  to  1950 

These  hundred  years  were  years  of  change  --  developments  that 
profoundly  affected  not  only  the  behavior  of  man  and  the  societies  of 
all  nations  in  general,  but  also  the  universities  which  each  country 
created . 

One  of  the  major  developments  to  effect  massive  change  was  the 
industrial  revolution.  It  affected  the  development  of  new  cities, 
industries,  and  wealth.  "Perhaps  most  important,"  concluded  Ross 
(1976:33),  the  industrial  revolution  "created  new  social  classes  --  a 
vast  new  middle  class  of  workers  and  a  new  elite  of  scientists  and 
managers  --  that  profoundly  affected  social  structure  and  social  atti¬ 
tudes  . " 

Among  the  profound  effects  of  these  changes  was  the  move  of 
people  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  Urbanization  and  secularization  led 
to  the  formation  of  new  attitudes  and  behavior  and  along  with  these  new 
social  patterns  was  a  growing  interest  in  rational  and  scientific 
explanations  for  these  events. 

Novel  ideas  came  from  outside  the  church  with  men  such  as 
Darwin,  Marx,  Freud,  and  Einstein.  Their  concepts  and  explanations  led 
to  new  ways  of  thinking,  and  different  approaches  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  and  research.  The  time  had  come  for  the  university  to  accept 
the  challenge  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  society.  These  innova¬ 
tions  took  a  different  form  in  each  country  and  each  adapted  the 
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university  concept  to  its  own  needs. 

In  England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  some  changes,  but  were 
unable  to  respond  to  demands  for  new  programs.  In  order  to  meet 
society's  needs,  the  government  founded  new  universities,  more  practical 
and  vocational  than  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Ross  (1976:36-37)  described 
these  new  institutions: 

The  civic  --  "Redbrick"  --  universities  flourished. 

They  served  a  new  constituency,  with  new  curricula, 
and  with  many  first-class  teachers  and  researchers. 

In  some  fields  they  excelled  .  .  .  the  Redbrick  universities 
were  more  responsive  to  the  technological  and  manpower 
needs  of  society,  more  aware  of  the  progress  of  re¬ 
search  in  German  universities,  and  more  sensitive  to 
the  pragmatic  approach  of  some  universities  in 
North  America. 

Still,  only  the  "established"  universities  retained  the  status 
of  quality  education,  and  a  clear  distinction  developed  between  the 
graduates  of  the  two  types  of  institutes  which  lasted  until  after 
Wor 1 d  War  II. 

In  Canada,  although  the  land  expanse  was  enormous,  and  the 
population  and  resources  were  small,  the  ambition  to  become  a  great 
nation  abounded.  The  universities  and  colleges  were  struggling  to 
survive,  and  only  those  with  substantial  government  grants  or  large 
private  endowments  endured.  In  1867,  education  was  made  a  provincial 
responsibility,  and  most  provinces  were  against  funding  colleges  with 
religious  affiliations. 

According  to  Ross  ( 1 976 : 39“^2 )  ,  the  Canadian  universities  were 
pragmatic  in  their  curriculum,  offering  study  in  many  professions  and 
occupations.  They  emphasized  undergraduate  education,  while  advanced 
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studies  fell  behind.  Canada  took  an  eclectic  approach  to  university 
education,  emulating  the  features  of  many  systems:  from  the  United  States, 
practical  programs  leading  toward  business  and  the  professional  fields; 
from  Germany,  student  choice  and  the  concept  of  academic  freedom;  and  from 
Britain,  honors  programs,  small  classes,  and  an  emphasis  upon  character 
formation.  A  more  detailed  history  of  Canadian  universities  is  provided 
in  the  next  section,  but  this  general  summary  places  the  Canadian  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  world  perspective. 

In  the  United  States  a  number  of  themes  emerged  (Kerr,  1963) - 
One  was  an  emphasis  on  pragmatism  and  the  development  of  those  skills 
which  would  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  young  nation.  The  Mori  11  Act 
of  1862  granted  support  to  universities  that  would  provide  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  mechanical  fields.  This  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
series  of  "land-grant"  institutions  which  combined  practical  and  tradi¬ 
tional  studies. 

The  influence  of  the  German  universities  was  evident  in  the 
founding  of  the  universities  that  specialized  in  advanced  study  and  re¬ 
search.  Two  such  institutions  were  Johns  Hopk i ns ( 1 875)  and  The  University 
of  Ch i cago  ( 1 892) . 

The  two  World  Wars  had  a  numbing  effect  on  universities.  Teaching 
and  research  budgets  were  reduced  or  were  diverted  with  many  students 
serving  in  the  armed  services  of  their  countries.  In  North  America,  there 
was  a  period  of  growth  after  World  War  I  during  the  1920's,  followed  by  a 
slowdown  in  growth  during  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's,  and  with 
the  coming  of  World  War  II ,  an  even  greater  decline. 
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After  World  War  II,  in  all  countries  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  university  enrolments,  but  nowhere  as  pronounced  as  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  passage  of  two  Veteran's  Educational  Assistance  Acts 
in  1943  and  1944,  there  was  an  unprecedented  capacity  for  federal  ex¬ 
penditure  in  higher  education.  The  assistance  both  to  veterans  and  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  was  a  tremendous  boost  to  strained  re¬ 
sources.  In  many  sectors,  there  was  concern  that  the  veteran  boom 
would  dwindle.  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England,  enrolment 
studies  were  undertaken  and  projections  made  for  large  increases. 
Administrators  expressed  concern  about  enlarged  budgets,  space  for 
students,  and  recruiting  qualified  faculty  members.  It  was  a  period 
that  led  to  rapid  growth  and  expansion. 

The  Growth  Years:  1950  to  1975 

The  two  and  a  half  decades  between  1950  and  1975  were  years  of 
unprecedented  growth  in  universities.  The  demand  from  students  for 
higher  education  created  incredible  challenges  for  universities.  The 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  reviewed 
Canada's  national  policies  for  education  in  1975  (OECD,  1976).  The 
growth  trends  they  reported  reflected  the  situation  not  just  in  Canada, 
but  in  all  of  North  America  and  the  Western  European  countries  as  well. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  offered.  Niblett  (1969:2-3)  summarized 
his  views  as  follows,  emphasizing  particularly  the  expectation  of 


product i v i ty : 
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No  comprehensive  study  exists,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
of  the  varieties  and  strengths  of  the  pressures  which 
have  combined  to  make  the  movement  for  more  higher 
education  so  tremendously  powerful.  But  among  them 
are  the  hopes  that  it  might  give  us  people  with  the 
mental  equipment  to  produce  the  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nology  and  instrumentation,  so  that  more  comfort, 
more  health,  more  prosperity  were  paid  as  dividends 
to  all  of  us  --  and  this  prosperity  both  for  home  use 
or  .  .  .  for  export.  Inventiveness,  one-upmanship,  whether 
in  circumstances  of  war  or  peace,  political  expertise, 
marketing  expertise:  these  and  many  others  were  part 
of  the  social  payoff  it  was  assumed  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  would  bring.  In  a  measure  it  has  done  this  .... 

A  developed  nation  surely  was  one  which  cultivated  its 
brains  and  reaped  the  harvest  .  .  . 
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CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  history  of  universities  in  the  rest  of  the  world  directly 
influenced  the  development  of  Canadian  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  section  outlines  in  more  detail  the  influences  that  shaped  the 
Canadian  universities  from  their  roots  to  the  present. 

Quebec  Before  I960:  Catholic  Influences 

The  European  tradition  of  classical  colleges,  where  boys  went 
to  eight  years  of  high  school  and  college,  was  perpetuated  in  Canada, 
especially  in  Quebec.  Young  boys  studied  Latin,  literature,  English, 
and  French,  and  later  Greek  was  added,  as  well. 

The  first  Jesuit  College  was  established  in  1635.  In  its  early 
years  the  Jesuit  College  was  an  elementary  school  which  only  later 
included  high  school  grades  and  beyond.  In  1 6 5 1  it  had  twenty-two 
students.  It  is  not,  however,  credited  with  being  an  early  university, 
because  for  many  years  it  was  exclusively  elementary. 

Le  Grand  Seminaire  du  Quebec  was  established  in  1663-  Together 
the  two  schools  worked  to  provide  an  education  for  the  clergy  and  gifted 
others.  These  two  schools  provide  evidence  of  over  three  hundred  years 
of  higher  education  in  Canada.  A  trade  school  was  established  around 
1670,  also  near  Quebec. 

There  was  a  depression  of  educational  effort  after  the  conquest 
by  the  British  in  1763,  because  the  estates  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
confiscated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  By  1790  a  state-supported  univer¬ 
sity  was  proposed.  But  in  1791,  Canada  was  divided  into  two  huge 
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provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  proposal  was  set  aside. 

Finally,  in  1853,  Rome  gave  degree-granting  status  to  a  French- 
speaking  university  which  was  to  incorporate  the  existing  classical 
colleges  as  full  memebers.  This  did  not  happen  quite  as  planned  but, 
by  1855,  Laval  University  announced  affiliation  with  seven  of  them.  It 
was  presided  over  by  an  archbishop. 

In  i860,  French  Canadian  higher  education  was  carried  on  largely 
by  the  seminaires  and  colleges  classiques.  Since  the  founding  of  the 
Grande  Seminaire  du  Quebec  there  had  been  no  significant  change  except 
improvement  in  techniques  and  facilities.  There  was,  however,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  attitude  to  the  cours  classique.  Harris  (1976:25) 
exp  1  a i ns  : 

.  .  .  Increasingly  from  1790  to  i860  it  was  seen  as 
an  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  the  French 
Canadian  tradition;  its  integrated  emphasis  upon 
the  French  language,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  a  culture  based  firmly  on  the  study  of  the 
humanities  was  seen  as  a  bulwark  against  the  threat 
represented  by  a  Protestant,  English-speaking 
material  ism. 

English  Canada  Before  i860:  Protestant  Domination 

Of  the  English  universities  established  in  Canada  before  i860, 
only  two  were  not  originally  established  by  a  church:  McGill  and 
Toronto.  The  remainder  were  founded,  supported,  and  administered  by 
a  church  for  many  years.  There  were  many  factions  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  English  Canada,  and  each  wanted  its  own  institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  history  of  these  early  colleges  was  characterized  not 
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by  cooperation,  but  by  a  lack  of  it.  Woodside  (1958:5)  gives  this 
examp  1 e : 


The  stubbornness  of  the  Anglicans  in  maintaining 
their  position  (professors  had  to  be  Anglicans  and 
students  had  to  subscribe  to  the  39  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England)  prevented  King's  College,  Windsor, 
from  becoming  the  sole  university  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  in  Canada. 

.  .  .  Later,  Dalhousie  was  the  offender.  When  it 
finally  opened  in  1 8 38  the  Presbyter i ans  insisted 
on  appointing  all  the  professors.  Thereupon  the 
Baptists  opened  their  own  college  in  Acadia,  its 
principal  being  a  professor  who  had  been  turned  down 
at  Dalhousie;  the  Methodists  set  up  Mount  Allison 
just  across  the  border  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  could  serve  both  provinces,  as  they  still 
do;  and  the  Scottish  Catholics  opened  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  Antigonish,  nearby.  Later  the  College  Sainte  Anne 
was  opened  for  French-speaking  Roman  Catholics  at 
Church  Point,  and  St.  Mary's  University  in  Halifax 
for  Irish  Catholics.  The  Nova  Scotia  Government  then 
set  up  a  separate  engineering  school  of  university 
rank,  also  in  Halifax.  As  time  went  on  all  of  these 
colleges  became  more  and  more  committed,  by  tradition 
and  by  their  buildings,  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  established,  and  all  efforts  to  concentrate 
the  resources  of  Nova  Scotian  scholarship  in  one  strong 
university  were  doomed  to  failure. 

English  Canada  needed  schools  to  train  clergy  and  future 
leaders.  They  wanted  the  sons  of  immigrants  to  be  educated  in  the 
English  or  British  tradition  rather  than  the  French,  the  Anglican 
tradition  rather  than  the  Catholic.  This  rivalry  between  the  English 
and  French  languages  and  cultures  is  deep  rooted  in  Canada,  and  was 
only  furthered  by  religious  differences. 

Until  the  1 850 '  s  there  was  no  public  secondary  education  in 
Canada  or  in  any  other  Commonwealth  country.  Every  university  that 
traces  its  development  back  as  far  as  i860  was  at  some  stage  a  provider 
of  what  is  now  known  as  high  school  training.  Harris  (1958:3*0 
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elaborates  on  the  funding  problems  that  were  encountered  at  this 
time: 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  early  Canadian  colleges  were  limited.  Until 
the  1 840 ' s  Canada  was  a  frontier  community.  .  .  .  The 
history  of  any  one  of  the  early  colleges  would  provide 
ample  illustration  of  the  ext raord i na ry  difficulties 
which  were  faced  and  somehow  overcome. 

English  Canada:  American  Influence 

There  were  many  influences  on  the  development  of  early  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  strongest  was  the 
American.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  people  who  fled  the 
United  States  after  the  revolution  in  1776  because  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  British  crown.  These  people  moved  north  to  Canada  from  New  York  or 
New  England  where  Harvard  and  the  roots  of  Columbia  were  already 
established.  They  were  considered  educated  and  were  concerned  about 
their  children's  future.  They  established  a  King's  College  in  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  another  in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  Both  were 
modeled  after  the  King's  College  in  New  York  which  later  became 
Columbia.  The  other  King's  Colleges  in  the  Maritimes,  along  with 
Bishop's  and  Trinity,  were  modeled  directly  after  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  example.  All  were  tied  to  the  Anglican  church  in  England. 

The  American  influence  was  felt  later  as  well,  especially  in 
Western  Canada,  where  the  provincial  universities  were  modeled  after 
the  state  universities.  These  state-supported  universities  offered 
education  for  all,  with  business  and  agriculture  degrees  on  an  equal 
footing  with  arts.  The  titles  dean  and  president  come  from  this 
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American  influence. 

English  Canada:  Scottish  Influence 

Another  major  source  of  tradition  handed  down  to  the  Canadian 
universities  was  the  Scottish.  While  Oxford  and  Cambridge  provided 
education  for  the  elite,  the  Scottish  tradition  brought  education  to  a 
wider  populace.  It  was  this  influence  that  most  strongly  influenced 
the  American  system  of  democratic  education  for  the  masses.  This  in¬ 
fluence  was  felt  doubly  in  Canada,  first  from  the  Scottish  settlers, 
and  second  from  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  Scottish  influence 
found  more  favor  in  Canada  than  the  English,  because  there  were  few 
elite  in  Canada  in  the  early  days.  Dalhousie,  McGill  and  Queen's 
Universities  were  all  founded  on  the  model  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh . 

Still,  there  are  many  current  traditions  in  Canada  which  come 
from  the  British  heritage:  pass  and  honours,  colleges  grouped  within 
a  university,  administrative  titles  such  as  principal,  vice-chancellor, 
and  provost,  and  the  separate  organization  of  professional  schools. 

Canadian  Universities  From  i860  to  1 890 

Canadian  higher  education  was  greatly  extended  during  this 
thirty-year  period.  There  was  considerable  expansion  in  the  populated 
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centres  of  the  east,  as  well  as  farther  west.  Harris  (1976:116) 
e 1 aborates : 


.  .  .  To  the  considerable  number  of  institutions 
already  in  existence.  .  .  were  added  Dalhousie, 

St.  Joseph's,  and  College  Sainte-Anne  in  the  Maritimes, 
Assumption,  McMaster,  and  Western  in  Ontario,  .  .  . 
the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Universite  Laval  as  well 
as  a  number  of  classical  colleges  in  Quebec.  Even 
more  striking  was  the  expansion  to  the  west  --  by 
1890  a  reasonably  complex  university  for  Manitoba, 
a  number  of  small  and  not  necessarily  permanent 
colleges  in  the  territory  that  would  become  the 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  in 
British  Col umbi a . 

Dalhousie  grew  strong  during  this  period,  but  the  University 
of  Halifax  closed.  The  rest  merely  survived.  All  institutions  had  to 
struggle  for  adequate  funds  and  were  under  endowed.  By  1890  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  was  the  dominant  one  in  Canadian  universities  and  the  main  con¬ 
cern  of  each  university  president.  During  this  period,  arts  began  to 
broaden,  providing  for  a  few  courses  in  commerce  and  technology.  The 
B.A.  program  divided  into  the  fixed  or  pass  B.A.  and  the  Honours  B.A. 
Some  B.A.  programs  were  completely  prescribed,  others  allowed  for 
election  of  courses  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Admission  requirements  became  more  or  less  standard  across 
Canada  for  all  universities.  Harris  (1976)  points  out  that  the  usual 
requirement  was  "standing"  in  five  subjects  --  classics,  mathematics, 
English,  history  with  geography,  and  either  a  science  of  a  modern 
language.  Classics  meant  Latin  and  Greek. 
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Canadian  Universities:  1890  to  1920 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  in  New  York,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  began  in  this  period  to  donate  large  sums  of  money  to  advance 
Canadian  education.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  funded  a  study  into 
Maritime  education  in  1922.  One  of  the  recommendations  was  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  Maritime  colleges  and  universities,  except  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  into  one  large  effort  at  Dalhousie  in 
Halifax.  Some  of  the  colleges  would  become  affiliated  faculties,  others 
would  revert  to  high  school  status.  Most  of  these  institutions  did  not 
accept  this  plan,  only  King's  consolidated  with  Dalhousie,  after  its 
main  building  burned  down  in  1920. 

The  most  important  event  in  Quebec  during  this  period  was  the 
granting  of  a  separate  charter  to  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  University 
Laval  in  1919-  In  doing  so,  both  institutions  reorganized  themselves 
for  the  better.  In  other  centres,  both  liberal  arts  and  professional 
training  were  expanding,  and  five  new  classical  colleges  were  founded 
with  a  full  eight-year  B.A.  program.  Six  others  had  six-year  programs, 
and  made  transfer  affiliations  with  Laval  Universite.  Woodside  (1958:193) 
summarizes  the  development  in  Quebec: 

It  has  remained  until  very  recent  years  gripped  in 
the  pattern  of  classical  education  developed  in 
Catholic  Europe  just  after  the  Reformation.  In  the 
three  centuries  between  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Jesuit  college  in  Quebec  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  until  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  it 
changed  hardly  at  all. 

In  Ontario,  McMaster  was  opened  with  a  huge  endowment;  Ottawa 
was  established  by  papal  decree  in  1899;  and  Victoria  College 
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consolidated  with  Toronto.  Both  Trinity  and  Queen's  had  raised  enough 
funds  that  they  could  remain  on  their  own.  After  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  governments  began  to  contribute  a  fair  share  of  the  funding 
until  the  start  of  World  War  I  when  funds  were  diverted  into  the  war 
effort . 

Toward  the  West,  the  University  of  Manitoba  had  quite  a  different 
beginning  than  the  other  provincial  universities.  It  was  founded  in 
1877  by  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  church- re  1 ated  colleges.  Each 
college  continued  its  own  operation  on  the  example  of  the  University 
of  London.  For  years  the  university  was  merely  an  examining  body  with 
a  "one  room  office  and  a  single  paid  employee,  a  registrar"  (Woodside, 
1958:7)-  The  grant  from  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  a  mere  $250  per 
year. 

The  founding  of  the  other  three  provincial  universities  in  the 
West  was  hampered  somewhat  by  problems  of  passing  legislation,  acquiring 
land,  and  allocating  funds  at  the  same  time.  In  all  three  cases,  the 
choice  of  location  held  matters  up  even  more.  In  British  Columbia,  the 
mainland  and  Vancouver  Island  fought  over  the  location  of  the  university. 
Until  the  issue  was  settled  in  1910,  the  high  schools  were  authorized  to 
provide  two  years  of  university  education  and  the  final  degrees  were 
granted  by  McGill.  In  resolution,  the  legislature  finally  gave  Victoria 
the  capital  and  Vancouver  the  university. 

Saskatchewan  had  less  trouble  establishing  a  university.  In 
1907,  two  years  after  it  became  a  province,  the  legislature  passed  a 
University  Act  providing  1 300  acres  in  Saskatoon  and  a  million  dollars  in 
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funds.  As  Saskatoon  got  the  university,  Regina  was  designated  as  the 
cap i ta  1  . 

Alberta  had  a  few  more  problems.  Actually  one  year  earlier 
than  Saskatchewan,  it  passed  a  University  Act  in  1906  and  a  site  was 
purchased  in  Edmonton.  A  president  was  appointed  and  classes  began  in 
temporary  quarters.  But  because  of  agitation  from  Calgary  over  the  fact 
that  Edmonton  had  both  the  university  and  the  capital,  and  due  to  a  rail 
scandal,  the  legislature  did  not  vote  funds  for  buildings  for  several 
years.  The  issue  was  finally  resolved  in  1912. 

Calgary  had  been  lobbying  for  a  second  university,  and  a  college 
was  granted  in  1911.  In  191^  a  Royal  Commission  recommended  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Institute  of  Arts  and  Technology  in  Calgary  instead  of  a 
college,  and  between  this  discouragement  and  the  onset  of  the  war, 

Calgary  College  closed  its  doors  in  1915. 

The  Federal  Government  of  Canada  played  a  role  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  during  this  period  by  establishing  Khaki  University  in  England  for 
soldiers  during  the  war.  It  was  headed  by  H.  M.  Tory  of  the  University 
of  Alberta.  All  Canadian  universities  agreed  to  accept  the  credits  from 
this  innovative  institution.  But  after  the  war,  little  help  was  given  to 
veterans  to  allow  them  to  complete  their  studies. 

During  this  period,  the  general  admission  requirements  of 
Canadian  universities  experienced  some  changes:  Science  and  Greek  were 
required  less  often,  and  history  was  separated  from  geography.  Admission 
to  first  year  was  based  on  "standing"  in  five  subjects  --  English,  history, 
mathematics,  Latin  and  one  other  (Harris,  1976:235).  Only  four 
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institutions  required  two  languages,  and  only  five  required  a  science. 
Canadian  Universities:  1920  to  19^0 

The  Conference  on  Canadian  American  Affairs  (1939)  was  only  one 
of  a  series  of  such  conferences  held  between  1935  and  19^5,  and  demon¬ 
strates  three  of  the  most  important  developments  in  this  twenty-year 
period.  One  was  the  emergence  of  economics,  history,  and  political 
science  as  academic  disciplines;  second,  was  the  government's  recogni¬ 
tion  of  professors  as  experts  in  their  fields;  and  third,  was  the 
beginning  of  professorial  involvement  in  large  research  projects. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  enrolments 
--  undergraduates  increased  58  percent  in  twenty  years  and  graduate 
students  quadrupled.  Striking  progress  occurred  in  programs  of  interest 
to  women,  especially:  education,  household  science,  nursing,  social 
work,  library  science,  and  physical  and  occupational  therapy.  Graduate 
programs  also  increased  especially  in  the  new  professions:  agriculture, 
dentistry,  and  engineering.  Most  of  the  growth  occurred  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  period,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930's  stunted  the  growth  of  higher  education  in  Canada. 

Only  two  institutions  received  degree-granting  status  or  charters 
during  this  period:  Mt.  St.  Vincent  at  Halifax  in  1925,  and  St.  Thomas 
in  Chatham,  New  Brunswick  in  193^-  Sir  George  Williams  College  in 
Montreal  was  established  in  1929  but  without  full  degree-granting  status. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties,  operating  budgets 
were  cut  in  half,  and  there  were  no  capital  grants.  Some  two-year 
colleges  were  established,  eight  for  instance  in  Saskatchewan  in  the 
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1920's.  The  University  of  British  Columbia  was  beset  with  monetary 
problems  and  lack  of  leadership,  and  no  new  programs  were  introduced. 
Manitoba  in  addition  to  similar  problems,  found  that  its  one  million 
dol lar  endowment  had  been  embezzled  by  its  bursar!  Harris  (1976:449) 
comments  on  research  activities  during  this  time: 

The  amount  of  first  rate  scholarship  and  research 
produced  even  at  the  larger  institutions  was  dis¬ 
co  u r a g i n g 1 y  small,  and  the  explanation  cannot  be 
fully  attributed  to  the  inadequacy  of  libraries  or 
museums,  the  dearth  of  learned  societies  and  journals, 
or  even  to  the  paucity  of  direct  financial  support. 

It  could  also  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  most 
Canadian  professors  were  underpaid  and  overworked. 

Canadian  Universities:  1940  to  I960 


After  the  Second  World  War,  the  universities  staggered  into  a 
new  era  of  doubling  and  tripling  enrolments.  First  came  the  wave  of 
women  returning  from  the  work  force,  and  then  the  veterans  returning 
from  the  war.  Soon  the  post-war  "baby  boom"  would  arrive  at  the 
university  gates.  A  sample  of  the  enrolment  statistics  of  Canadian 
universities  from  selected  years  shows  this  steady  increase  (Harris, 
1976:456-7) 

Year  Full-Time  Changes 

Students 


1939-40 

1944-45 

1946-47 

1950-51 

1960-61 


35,903 

38,516 

76,237 

64,036 

107,346 


8,155  women 
10,995  women 
34,000  veterans 
6,126  vete rans 
Still  prior  to 
the  baby  boom! 


After  the  war,  the  federal  government  was  more  supportive  of 


veterans  than  after  World  War  I.  Veterans  were  given  free  tuition  and 
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a  living  allowance  to  further  their  education.  The  enrolments  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  and  then  drop  when  the  veterans  finished  their  degrees, 
but  it  did  not  happen  that  way.  In  1955,  a  prediction  by 
Dr.  E.  F.  Sheffield  (Woodside,  1958)  stated  that  enrolments  would 
double  again  in  just  ten  years.  This  prompted  the  1956  Conference  on 
the  Crisis  in  Canadian  Higher  Education.  According  to  Harris  (1976:461) 
the  federal  government  came  to  the  rescue  with 

.  .  .  the  announcement  by  the  Prime  Minister  that 
the  existing  federal  grants  would  be  doubled  im¬ 
mediately  .  .  .  and  that  the  long  and  eagerly  anti¬ 
cipated  Canada  Council  which  had  been  recommended 
in  the  Massey  Report  would  be  established.  It 
would  be  endowed  with  $50  million  for  university 
capital  expenditures,  and  another  $50  million  to  be 
used  for  development  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sc i ences . 

Initially,  the  burdens  imposed  by  sudden  growth  fell  on  exist¬ 
ing  institutions,  both  large  and  small  ones.  In  general  the  large 
universities  tripled  in  size,  while  the  smaller  ones  doubled.  But  new 
institutions  were  also  created  to  cope  with  the  rapid  growth. 

Assumption,  Sherbrooke,  and  Carleton  had  recently  achieved  full 
university  status.  The  University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University,  York  University,  and  Laurentian  University  were  also  new. 

Two  other  developments  during  this  period  merit  attention: 
the  sharp  increase  in  part-time  students,  especially  in  large  metro¬ 
politan  centres,  and  the  rise  in  the  numbers  of  foreign  students. 

Sir  George  Williams  had  started  in  1873  as  high  school  night  classes  in 
a  Montreal  Y.M.C.A.  In  1929  the  first  year  of  college  studies  was 
added,  and  five  years  later  a  four-year  curriculum  was  adopted.  In 
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1955  it  finally  became  a  separate  chartered  corporation  with  new  quarters 
of  i ts  own . 

Carleton  also  grew  from  night  classes,  granting  its  first  degrees 
in  1946.  Because  of  its  Ottawa  location,  it  has  always  offered  strong 
programs  in  public  administration. 

When  Newfoundland  became  a  province  in  1949,  it  upgraded 
Memorial  College  in  St.  John's  to  university  status,  with  solid  pro¬ 
vincial  funding. 

At  the  very  end  of  this  period,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  study  higher  education  in  Quebec,  and  the  mid  1960's  saw  extensive 
changes  in  the  classical  college  system.  Science  courses  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  programs  at  Laval,  and  soon  the  classical  colleges  also 
had  a  science  option.  When  Laval  Universite  was  incorporated  in  1852, 
seven  classical  colleges  were  affiliated  with  it,  but  by  1958  there  were 
thirty-four  colleges  affiliated  with  Laval,  thirty-three  with  the 
University  of  Montreal,  and  seven  with  the  University  of  Sherbrooke. 

In  Ontario,  in  1940  there  were  only  five  degree-granting 
universities:  McMaster,  Ottawa,  Queen's,  Toronto,  and  Western  Ontario. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  19&0,  there  were  twelve.  A  number  of  the  new 
universities  had  been  affiliated  junior  members  of  larger  institutions. 

Teacher's  colleges  or  normal  schools  were  eliminated  in  the 
West  and  in  Newfoundland  during  this  period  when  government  made  the 
universities  responsible  for  elementary  teacher  training.  The  federal 
government  was  also  involved  in  higher  education  during  this  period  in 
its  rehabilitation  programs  for  veterans,  and  in  funding  a  second 
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Khaki  University  during  World  War  II. 

Technical  training  also  expanded.  In  1 949  there  only  existed  a 
few  agricultural  schools,  a  forest  ranger  school,  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Calgary.  During  these  twenty  years,  almost  every  province 
in  Canada  built  at  least  one  new  vocational  or  technological  institute. 

Another  development  of  import  should  be  noted  here,  and  that  was 
the  development  of  Research  Institutes  and  Centres  which  were  administered 
directly,  affiliated  with,  or  located  within  the  universities  in  almost 
every  province. 

Canadian  Universities:  I960  to  the  Present 

Since  I960,  the  university  system  has  continued  to  grow.  Fifteen 
new  universities  were  created  between  I960  and  1969,  and  another  five 
have  been  added  since  1970.  Over  all,  more  than  half  of  all  Canadian 
universities  have  been  created  since  1950.  In  the  mid-seventies,  however, 
a  new  crisis  emerged  for  the  universities,  the  leveling  off  of  enrolments 
and  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  student  numbers.  This  prompted  a  re¬ 
thinking  of  the  purpose  and  rationale  for  universities  all  over  the 
world  --  not  just  in  Canada. 


Summa  ry 


In  his  conclusion,  Harris  found  that  Canadian  universities  have 

common  characteristics  which  bind  them  together  and  set  them  apart  from 

those  of  other  countries.  He  noted  the  following  characteristics;  the 

first  two  are  those  of  diversity,  the  latter  two  are  those  of  unity. 

The  first  of  the  diversifying  characteri st  i  cs  is 
the  fact  that  seven  elements  have  combined  to  form 
the  compound  that  constitutes  Canadian  higher  educa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  American  liberal  arts  college,  the 
Jesuit  classical  college,  the  Catholic  universities, 
the  Scottish  university,  the  combination  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  University  of  London,  and  the 
seventh  element,  the  American  state  university. 

A  second  diversifying  cha racte r i s t i c  is  the  com¬ 
bined  consequence  of  the  factors  of  time,  space,  and 
1 anguage . 

There  have  been  unifying  factors  as  well  .  .  .  the 
first  ...  is  the  mechanism  of  federation  or 
affiliation,  two  basically  similar  methods  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  cooperation  between  institutions  that  are 
legally  independent  .  .  . 

The  second  is  .  .  .  the  National  Conference  of 
Canadian  Universities,  now  called  the  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  (Harris, 

1976:593-^4) . 

There  are  a  number  of  unique  features  of  Canadian  programs, 
such  as  the  three  routes  to  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.:  the  classical  college 
course,  the  general  course,  and  the  honours  course.  Each  differs 
from  comparable  courses  in  other  countries.  The  arts  curriculum  also 
includes  some  professional  programs  such  as  commerce  or  journalism. 

In  providing  professional  education,  Canada  is  unique 


because  most  of  the  small  colleges  are  involved  along  with  the  big 
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universities.  Graduate  studies  are  similar  to  the  American  pattern, 
except  that  admission  to  an  M.A.  program  is  often  based  on  an  honours 
B.A.  degree. 

Harris  (1976:603),  in  his  summary  of  the  history  of  Canadian 
higher  education  up  to  I960,  states: 

By  I960,  Canadian  higher  education  was  a  well- 
organized  system  with  all  the  facilities  needed  to 
fulfill  its  national,  regional,  provincial,  and 
community  roles,  a  statement  that  could  not  have  been 
made  ten  years  earlier.  During  the  1 960 1 s  it  faced 
a  series  of  crises  ...  In  1975  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Canadian  higher  education  system  of  I960  proved 
to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  this  new  series 
of  cr i ses  . 
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UNIVERSITY  GOALS:  PERSPECTIVES  AND  RESEARCH 


From  this  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  higher  education,  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  dichotomies  in  the  Canadian  universities  of  today  have 
arisen.  The  views  expressed  in  the  literature  on  universities  were  based 
on  divergent  premises.  There  were  those  who  said  that  universities 
should  teach,  be  relevant,  and  train  workers  for  jobs.  Others  held  that 
universities  should  remain  aloof,  apart  from  society,  leading  society, 
discovering  new  facets  of  the  world  through  research.  Some  have  argued 
that  universities  should  all  be  alike,  others  that  universities  should 
all  be  d i f ferent--each  adapting  to  its  own  circumstance. 


Perspect i ves 


The  historical  developments  previously  reviewed  have  left  the 
Canadian  universities  with  a  legacy  of  perspectives  about  their  purpose. 

A  few  statements  on  university  goals  are  offered  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  perspectives  that  exist.  The  commonalities  in  these  state¬ 
ments  reflect  an  underlying  unity  of  purpose;  divergent  views  indicate 
the  complexity  of  the  multi-purpose  universities  of  today's  world. 

Cardinal  Newman  (1966:7),  in  the  preface  to  his  discourses  on  "The 
Idea  of  a  University,"  delivered  in  Dublin  in  1852  said: 

The  view  taken  of  a  university  in  these  discourses  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  that  it  is  a  place  of  teaching  universal  knowledge.  This 

implies  that  its  object  is  on  the  one  hand,  intellectual,  not 
moral;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  diffusion  and  extension 
of  knowledge  rather  than  the  advancement.  If  its  object  were 
scientific  and  philosophic  discovery,  I  do  not  see  why  a  univer¬ 
sity  should  have  students;  if  religious  training,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  the  seat  of  literature  and  science. 
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Such  is  a  university  in  its  essence,  and  independently  of  its 
relation  to  the  Church.  But,  practically  speaking,  it  cannot 
fulfill  its  object  duly,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  without  the 
Church's  assistance;  .  .  .  the  Church  is  necessary  for  its 
integrity.  Not  that  its  main  characters  are  changed  by  this 
incorporation:  it  still  has  the  office  of  intellectual  education; 

but  the  Church  steadies  it  in  the  performance  of  that  office. 

In  1930,  Abraham  Flexner  wrote  a  series  of  Rhodes  lectures  given 

in  Oxford.  In  examining  the  universities  of  Germany,  England,  and  the 

United  States,  he  offered  this  definition  (1930:3),  and  concludes: 

I  am  endeavoring  to  indicate  in  the  most  explicit  fashion  that  a 
university,  like  all  other  human  institutions  ...  is  not  out¬ 
side,  but  inside  the  general  social  fabric  of  a  given  era.  It  is 
not  something  apart,  something  historic,  something  that  yields  as 
little  as  possible  to  forces  and  influences  that  are  more  or  less 
new.  It  is,  on  the  contrary  --  so  I  shall  assume  --an  expression 
of  the  age,  as  well  as  an  influence  operating  upon  both  present 
and  future. 

Some  thirty  years  later,  Clark  Kerr  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 

at  Harvard,  in  which  he  observed  ( 1 9^3 : 1 -2  ,  18): 

The  university  of  today  can  perhaps  be  understood,  in  part,  by 
comparing  it  with  what  it  once  was  --  with  the  academic  cloister 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  with  the  research  organism  of  Abraham  Flexner. 
Those  are  the  ideal  types  from  which  it  has  derived,  ideal  types 
which  still  constitute  the  illusions  of  some  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  modern  .  .  .  university,  however,  is  not  Oxford  nor  is  it 
Berlin;  it  is  a  new  type  of  institution  in  the  world.  As  a  new 
type  of  institution,  it  is  not  really  private  and  it  is  not  really 
public;  it  is  neither  entirely  of  the  world  nor  entirely  apart 
from  it.  It  is  unique.  .  .  . 

A  university  anywhere  can  aim  no  higher  than  to  be  as  British  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  the  undergraduates,  as  German  as  possible 
for  the  sake  of  the  graduates  and  research  personnel,  as  American 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  public  at  large  --  and  as  confused 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  whole  uneasy 
ba lance. 

In  a  collection  of  essays  by  ten  American  scholars,  Robert  Ulrich, 

Professor  of  Education  at  Harvard  University,  wrote  (Frankel ,  1959:46-47) 

The  history  of  higher  education  shows  that  its  institutions  have 
alienated  themselves  from  the  spirit  of  their  period,  or  have 
decayed  into  glorified  trade  schools,  whenever  they  have  not  seen 
the  necessity  of  a  productive  interaction  between  scholarship  and 
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human  culture.  Only  when  they  have  been  able  to  combine  the  adv¬ 
ancement  of  knowledge  with  the  interpretation  and  guardianship  of 
the  deeper  meanings  of  human  existence  have  they  been  really 
respected.  This  synthesis  is  today  more  difficult  than  ever. 

But  one  may  confidently  hope  that  .  .  .  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  aware  of  the  challenge  offered  to  them  in  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  transition  in  human  history. 

Claude  T.  Bissell,  (1968:153-155,  157,  159)  President  of  the 

University  of  Toronto,  outlined  the  characteristics  of  a  great  university 

in  an  address  given  in  Vancouver  in  February,  1965: 

The  first  characteristic  is  that  the  university  is  a  stronghold 
of  scholarship  in  the  pure  theoretical  subjects  that  lie  at  the 
basis  of  any  expansion  of  knowledge.  If  I  were  asked  to  name 
them  I  would  say  they  are  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics, 
political  science,  economics,  literature,  history,  philosophy. 

.  .  .  The  second  characteristic  of  the  great  university  is  that 
it  has  graduate  and  undergraduate  divisions  that  are  both  strong. 

.  .  .  The  third  characteristic  of  the  great  university  is  that 
it  maintains  a  balance  between  its  long-range  goals  and  its  short- 
range  obligations,  or  between  its  responsibility  to  pure  scholar¬ 
ship  and  its  responsibility  to  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  fourth  characteristic  of  the  great  university 
that  is  the  hardest  to  define  and  the  most  difficult  to  realize. 
That  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sense  of  community. 

In  a  seminar  of  twenty-five  distinguished  representatives  of 

universities  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  W.  R.  Niblett 

(1969:25)  offered  a  pluralistic  view  of  the  university: 

Any  place  of  higher  education,  as  we  have  seen,  must  without 
doubt  today  be  a  pluralist  institution:  inevitably  it  will  have 
within  it  numerous  parts,  most  of  them  dealing  with  particular 
areas  of  knowledge  and  particular  ways  of  knowing.  There  is  a 
fruitfulness  in  such  diversity,  the  chance  of  challenges  that 
will  compel  fresh  consideration  of  conflicting  evidence  and  in¬ 
compatible  theories.  From  the  opposition  and  interplay  of  minds, 
if  they  come  close  enough  to  hear  each  other,  new  understanding 
can  arise.  But  if  this  is  to  happen,  a  university  must  be  more 
than  a  collection  of  contiguous  departments;  and  it  will  only 
happen  if  within  the  plurality  there  is  a  deeper  unity. 

In  the  Foreward  to  The  University  Today:  Its  Role  and  Place  in 

Society  (Ducret  and  Zaman ,  1 96O : i v ) ,  Vittorinto  Veronese,  Director- 
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General  of  UNESCO,  identified  the  enduring  qualities  of  a  university: 

The  university  has  proved  throughout  the  centuries  that  it  can 
best  serve  society  by  being  itself,  and  by  being  true  to  itself. 
It  possesses  within  itself  those  capabilities  which  are  essential 
in  an  age  of  discovery  and  change  like  ours:  to  train  human 
beings  as  much  as  specialists,  to  respect  creative  thought  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  to  instruct  in  research  methods,  to  open  the  mind  so 
that  it  will  not  only  learn  to  apply  the  techniques  of  today,  but 
also  to  visualize  and  create  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Lastly,  it 
strives  to  rise  above  temporary  upheavals  and  to  build  for  all 
t i me  and  a  1 1  men . 

Commenting  about  the  complexity  of  university  goal  statements, 
George  Pederson  (1979:1),  President  of  Simon  Fraser  University,  stated: 

.  .  .not  only  are  academic  goals  lacking  in  clarity,  but  they 
are  also  highly  contested.  Provided  that  such  goals  are  left 
ambiguous  and  diffuse,  people  accept  them;  as  soon  as  efforts  are 
made  to  specify  them  in  concrete  terms  which  can  be  operational¬ 
ized,  important  differences  of  opinion  become  dominant  .  .  . 

In  this  sense,  the  academic  goals  of  any  university  tend  to  be  a 
bit  like  "mom's  good  old  apple  pie"  --  enough  cinnamon  to  create 
a  sense  of  spiciness  but  overidden  with  ample  sugar  to  satisfy  a 
multiplicity  of  tastes. 

These  statements  of  perspective  on  university  goals  and  purposes 
exemplify  the  dilemma  facing  universities  today.  Rooted  in  the  ancient 
past,  today's  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  demonstrated  remark¬ 
able  strengths  to  perpetuate  longstanding  traditions  of  scholarship  and 
also  to  respond  to  the  changing  demands  of  a  complex  environment.  Among 
the  enduring  issues  are  equality  of  access,  excellence,  program  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  meeting  social  and  manpower  needs,  and  authority  and  con¬ 
trol.  In  an  era  of  little  or  no  growth,  goals  have  arisen  in  response 
to  demands  for  external  accountability  along  with  the  need  for  internal 
self-renewal.  The  changing  environment  of  higher  education  led  to  the 


inevitable  articulation  of  new  goals  for  universities. 
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Research 

In  order  to  determine  future  goals  of  the  universities,  a  whole 
new  priority-setting  process  was  needed,  hence  a  number  of  studies  were 
developed  at  the  institutional  level,  and  even  larger. 

An  exhaustive  study,  using  the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory, 
was  prepared  on  the  California  State  system  of  Higher  Education  by 
Richard  Peterson,  in  March,  1973*  This  research  studied  four  types  of 
institutions  ( 1 1 6  in  total)  and  used  seven  constituent  groups:  faculty, 
undergraduate  students,  graduate  students,  evening  students,  trustees, 
administrators,  and  community  people.  This  study  found  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  all  constituent  groups  about  Intellectual  Orientation  and 
Community  as  the  most  important  goals  of  all  institutions.  Administra¬ 
tors  agreed  that  the  traditional  values  of  Academic  Development  and 
Research  were  of  high  importance. 

Several  Canadian  universities  have  also  used  the  Institutional 
Goals  Inventory  to  discover  the  priorities  on  their  campuses.  The 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island  sampled  five  sub-groups  on  its 
campus:  admi n i st rators ,  faculty,  full-time  students,  part-time  students, 

and  alumni,  reporting  its  findings  in  1975  (Loucks,  1975).  This  study 
grouped  the  twenty  goal  areas  into  five  general  categories,  in  the 
following  order  of  priority:  Education  for  Intellectual  Growth,  Train¬ 
ing  in  Academic  Work,  Self  and  Career  Development  Humanism  -  Altruism, 
Community  Service,  and  Democratic  Campus  Community. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  surveyed  six  constituent  groups  with 
the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory:  administrators,  faculty,  support 
staff,  students,  legislators,  and  community  representatives.  A  summary 
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report  was  made  to  the  Senate  in  October,  1977  (Hu,  1977).  The  major 
findings  of  this  study  suggested  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
achievement  of  the  outcome  goals  of  Advanced  Training,  Intellectual 
Orientation,  Graduate  Literacy,  Academic  Development,  and  Individual 
Personal  Development.  Of  the  process  goals,  Institutional  Reputation 
was  the  most  important,  followed  by  Community,  Off-Campus  Learning,  and 
Concensus  on  Campus  Goals. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  undertook  a  similar  study  of  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  faculty,  students,  and  admi n i st rators ,  reporting  its  findings 
in  1978.  This  study  was  designed  to  be  a  part  of  a  study  of  all  Ontario 
universities,  but  the  research  on  the  rest  of  the  province  never 
materialized  (Piccinin,  1978). 

McMaster  University  undertook  a  study  using  the  Institutional 
Goals  Inventory  and  received  the  report  of  its  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee  in  September,  1976  (McMaster,  1976).  The  report  indicated 
that  goals  in  the  areas  of  research  and  graduate  study  and  commitment 
to  high-quality  instruction  were  of  high  importance,  and  the  goals  of 
Adult  Education,  Humanism,  and  Individual  Personal  Development  should 
be  given  greater  emphasis  in  the  future. 

A  number  of  other  universities  have  undertaken  planning  studies 
using  means  other  than  the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory.  One  of  these 
was  the  University  of  Waterloo,  which  in  1979,  received  the  report  of 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  (Brzustowski ,  1979).  This  report 
outlined  a  number  of  recommendations  for  development  between  1977  and 
1988  in  the  following  goal  areas:  teaching  and  research  activities, 
intellectual  and  social  development  of  students,  employability  of 
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graduates,  cooperative  education,  scholarship  on  social  issues,  egalit¬ 
arianism,  benefit  of  research  to  society,  and  instructional  innovation. 

Other  Canadian  universities  have  studied  their  long  range  plans, 
but  by  1981,  there  were  still  many  that  did  not  even  have  an  official 
statement  of  purpose  (McNeal,  Konrad,  and  Hodysh,  1981).  That  study, 
undertaken  for  the  University  of  Alberta  Senate  Commission  on  University 
Purpose,  attempted  to  discover  the  goals  of  other  Canadian  universities. 
The  request  for  a  purpose  statement  from  each  university  in  Canada 
resulted  in  the  receipt  of  documents  ranging  from  Calendars  and  three- 
hundred-page  planning  papers,  to  annual  reports  and  letters  with  one- 
sentence  goal  statements.  The  lack  of  uniform  information,  and  the 
breadth  of  materials  received,  prompted  the  need  for  this  study  of  the 
goals  of  all  Canadian  universities  using  standard  format  and  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  common  goal  areas. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


Popul at i on 

All  Canadian  universities  were  included  in  this  study.  The 
definition  of  a  university  used  herein  is  "a  postsecondary  educational 
institution  that  currently  grants  degrees,  either  undergraduate  or 
graduate,  by  authority  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  located."  There 
are  fifty  institutions  in  Canada  that  fit  this  definition  of  a 
un i vers i ty . 

Only  two  constituencies  were  included  in  this  study,  the  presi¬ 
dents,  representing  the  university,  and  the  board  chairmen,  representing 
the  community.  It  was  felt  that  incumbents  in  these  two  positions 
would  best  be  suited  to  reflect  on  the  purposes  espoused  by  the 
university  as  a  whole.  There  were  ninety-eight  possible  respondents 
in  all,  as  two  Quebec  institutions  have  a  single  officer  that  fulfills 
both  functions. 

Instrumentat ion 

The  Canadian  version,  both  French  and  English  translations,  of 
the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  (Form  1)  was  used  as  the  survey  instru¬ 
ment.  The  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  ( I G I )  was  prepared  over  a  period 
of  several  years  by  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Higher  Education  of 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  ( G I 
was  designed  to  conceptualize  and  assess  the  relative  importance  of  goals 
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embraced  by  colleges  and  universities,  as  perceived  by  one  or  a  number 
of  constituent  groups. 

The  theoretical  framework  of  the  IGI  consists  of  twenty  "goal 
areas,"  thirteen  of  which  are  conceived  of  as  outcome  goals  --  the 
substantive  objectives  of  institutions,  or  the  desired  end  results;  and 
seven  as  process  goals  --  the  educational  process,  climate  or  learning 
atmosphere.  These  twenty  major  goal  areas  are  outlined  below: 


Outcome  Goals: 

1.  Academic  Development  -  this  goal  has  to  do  with 
acquisition  of  general  and  specialized  knowledge, 
preparation  of  students  for  advanced  scholarly  study, 
and  maintenance  of  high  intellectual  standards  on 
the  campus. 

2.  Intellectual  Orientation  -  this  goal  area  relates  to 
an  attitude  about  learning  and  intellectual  work. 

It  means  familiarity  with  research  and  problem¬ 
solving  methods,  the  ability  to  synthesize  knowledge 
from  many  sources,  the  capacity  for  se  1  f-d i rected 
learning,  and  a  commitment  to  lifelong  learning. 

3.  Individual  Personal  Development  -  this  goal  area 
means  identification  by  students  of  personal  goals 
and  the  development  of  means  for  achieving  them, 
enhancement  of  sense  of  self-worth  and  self-confidence. 

4.  Human  ism/ Altruism  -  this  goal  area  reflects  a  respect 
for  diverse  cultures,  commitment  to  working  for  world 
peace,  consciousness  of  the  important  moral  issues  of 
the  time,  and  concern  about  the  welfare  of  man 
genera  1 1 y . 

5.  Cu 1 tura 1 /Asthet i c  Awareness  -  this  goal  area  entails 
a  heightened  appreciation  of  a  variety  of  art  forms, 
required  study  in  the  humanities  or  arts,  exposure 
to  forms  of  non-western  art,  and  encouragement  of 
active  participation  in  artistic  activities. 
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6.  Traditional  Religiousness  -  this  goal  area  is  intended 
to  mean  a  religiousness  that  is  orthodox,  doctrinal, 
usually  sectarian,  and  often  fundamental  --  in  short, 
traditional  rather  than  "secular"  or  "modern." 

7.  Vocational  Preparation  -  this  goal  area  means  offering 
specific  occupational  curriculums  (as  in  accounting  or 
nursing),  programs  geared  to  emerging  career  fields, 
opportunities  for  retraining  or  upgrading  skills,  and 
assistance  to  students  in  career  planning. 

8.  Advanced  Training  -  this  goal  area  can  be  most  readily 
understood  simply  as  the  availability  of  postgraduate 
education.  It  means  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  graduate  school,  providing  programs 

in  the  professions,  and  conducting  advanced  study  in 
specialized  problem  areas. 

9.  Resea rch  -  this  goal  involves  doing  contract  studies 
for  external  agencies,  conducting  basic  research  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  seeking  generally  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  through  scientific 
resea  rch . 

10.  Meeting  Local  Needs  -  this  goal  area  is  defined  as 
providing  for  continuing  education  for  adults,  serving 
as  a  cultural  centre  for  the  community,  providing 
trained  manpower  for  local  employers,  and  facilitating 
student  involvement  in  community  service  activities. 

11.  Pub  lie  Service  -  this  goal  area  means  working  with 
governmental  agencies  in  social  and  environmental 
policy  formation,  committing  institutional  resources 
to  the  solution  of  major  social  and  environmental 
problems,  training  people  from  disadvantaged  communities 
and  generally  being  responsive  to  regional  and  national 
priorities  in  planning  educational  programs. 

12.  Social  Egalitarianism  -  this  goal  area  has  to  do  with 
open  admissions  and  meaningful  education  for  all 
admitted,  providing  educational  experiences  relevant 
to  the  evolving  interests  of  minority  groups  and 
women,  and  offering  remedial  work  in  basic  skills. 
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13-  Social  Cr i t i ci sm/Acti  vi sm  -  this  goal  area  means 

providing  criticisms  of  prevailing  Canadian  values, 
offering  ideas  for  changing  social  institutions 
judged  to  be  defective,  helping  students  learn  how 
to  bring  about  change  in  Canadian  society  and  being 
engaged,  as  an  institution,  in  working  for  basic 
changes  in  Canadian  society. 


Process  Goals: 

14.  F reedom  -  this  goal  area  is  defined  as  protecting  the 
rights  of  faculty  to  present  cont rovers i al  ideas  in 
the  classroom,  not  preventing  students  from  hearing 
controversial  points  of  view,  placing  no  restrictions 
on  off-campus  political  activities  by  faculty  or 
students,  and  ensuring  faculty  and  students  the  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  their  own  lifestyles. 

15-  Democratic  Governance  -  this  goal  area  means  decentral¬ 
ized  decisionmaking  arrangements  by  which  students, 
faculty,  admi n i st rators ,  and  governing  board  members 
can  all  be  significantly  involved  in  campus  governance; 
opportunity  for  invididuals  to  participate  in  all 
decisions  affecting  the  institution  and  governance 
that  is  genuinely  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  every¬ 
one  at  the  institution. 

16.  Commun i ty  -  this  goal  area  is  defined  as  maintaining  a 
climate  in  which  there  is  faculty  commitment  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  institution,  open  and  candid 
communication,  open  and  amicable  airing  of  differences, 
and  mutual  trust  and  respect  among  students,  faculty, 
and  admi n i s t rato rs . 

17-  Intellectual/ As thetic  Envi ronment  -  this  goal  area 
means  a  rich  program  of  cultural  events,  a  campus 
climate  that  facilitates  student  free-time  involve¬ 
ment  in  intellectual  and  cultural  activities,  an 
environment  in  which  students  and  faculty  can  easily 
interact  informally,  and  a  reputation  as  an  intel¬ 
lectually  exciting  campus. 
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18.  I nnovat i on  -  this  goal  area  is  defined  as  a  climate  in 
which  continuous  innovation  is  an  accepted  way  of 
life;  it  means  established  procedures  for  readily 
initiating  curricular  or  instructional  innovations; 
and  more  specially,  it  means  experimentation  with  new 
approaches  to  individualized  instruction  and  to 
evaluating  and  grading  student  performance. 

19.  Off-Campus  Learning  -  this  goal  area  includes  time 
away  from  the  campus  in  travel  work-study,  CUSO  work, 
etc.  study  on  several  campuses  during  undergraduate 
programs,  awarding  degrees  for  supervised  study  off 
the  campus;  awarding  degrees  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
performance  on  an  examination. 

20.  Ac co un tab  ? 1 i ty/Efficiency  -  this  goal  area  is  defined 
to  include  use  of  cost  criteria  in  deciding  among 
program  alternatives,  concern  for  program  efficiency, 
accountability  to  funding  sources  for  program  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  regular  submission  of  evidence  that  the 
institution  is  achieving  stated  goals. 


The  IGI  consists  of  90  goal  statements,  80  of  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  above  20  goal  areas  --  four  per  area,  and  10  additional 
statements  which  are  referred  to  as  miscellaneous  goal  statements. 

The  miscellaneous  statements  reflect  goals  judged  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (ETS)  as  less  important  than  the  twenty  major  goal 
areas  above,  but  significant  enough  to  be  included  in  the  survey 
instrument.  These  goal  statements  included  such  topics  as  the  literacy 
of  graduates,  institutional  autonomy,  institutional  reputation,  organi¬ 
zational  planning,  program  evaluation,  community  liaison,  community 
participation  in  planning,  ext racu r r i cu 1  a r  activities,  and  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics. 

The  IGI  was  designed  to  provide  the  option  of  writing  extra  goal 
statements  to  assess  local  priorities.  This  study  added  ten  local  goals 
from  Canadian  concerns  gleaned  through  a  research  project  for  the 
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University  of  Alberta  Senate  in  1981  (McNeal ,  Konrad,  Hodysh).  These 
goals  reflected  the  following  current  Canadian  concerns:  delivery  of 
programs  to  remote  areas,  credit  for  experiential  learning,  new 
faculty  employment  programs,  faculty  development  and  evaluation, 
educational  technology,  bilingual  instruction,  French  Canadian  cultural 
programs,  provision  of  equal  access  to  programs  for  adult  or  mature 
students,  part-time  students,  and  handicapped  students  (See  Appendix  1). 

In  total,  then,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  100  goal 
statements.  These  are  reported  in  the  data  tables  as  Outcome  Goals, 
Process  Goals,  Miscellaneous  Goals,  and  Local  Canadian  Goals. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  statements 
at  their  institution  on  two  dimensions: 

How  important  IS  the  goal  at  the  present  time? 

How  important  SHOULD  (this  goal)  BE? 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  perceptions  on  a  five- 


point,  Likert- type  cale: 

Of  no  importance,  or  not  applicable  1 
Of  low  importance  2 
Of  medium  importance  3 
Of  high  importance  4 
Of  extremely  high  importance  5 


On  the  last  page  of  the  IGI,  the  respondents  were  asked  four 
identification  questions  pertaining  to  their  position  (president-- 
administrator,  or  governing  board  member),  province,  university  age, 
and  university  size.  The  ten  Canadian  goal  statements  and  the  four 


- 
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identification  questions  were  translated  into  French  to  complete  the 

/V 

French  version  of  the  instrument. 

Data  Col lect ion 

On  November  12,  1981,  a  total  of  one  hundred  quest iona i res  were 
mailed  out  with  a  covering  letter  explaining  the  nature  of  the  study 
(See  Appendix  1).  Three  weeks  later,  on  December  3,  1981,  a  follow-up 
letter  was  sent  urging  prompt  response.  Two  weeks  later,  in  the  week 
of  December  16-21,  1981,  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  presidents' 
offices  of  the  twenty-four  universities  that  had  not  yet  replied,  and 
a  few  more  telephone  calls  were  made  in  mid-January.  By  the  end  of 
January,  thirty-eight  out  of  50  presidents  had  responded,  but  only 

.  »  XX 

sixteen  out  of  48  board  chairmen.  All  together,  the  combined  replies 
of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  represented  thirty-nine  of  the 
50  institutions  that  were  included  in  the  total  population  (See  Table  1). 

Although  the  validity  of  the  responses  of  board  chairmen  was 
questionable  because  of  the  low  response  rate,  they  were  used  as  a  com¬ 
parison  group  with  the  group  of  presidents.  The  combined  data  from  both 
groups  were  used  in  examining  differences  in  goals  by  region,  age  and 
size  of  the  university  because  the  distribution  of  the  board  chairmen 
was  fairly  even  across  these  dimensions. 

JLi 

The  translation  services  of  Andree  Smith  of  Athabasca 
University  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

**  Two  presidents  in  Quebec  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the i r  boards . 
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Table  1 

Response  Rate  of  Presidents  and  Board  Chairmen 


Popul at i on 

Total 

Sample 

Numbe  r 

Repl ied 

Percent 

Pres i dents 

50 

38 

76 

Board  Chairmen 

k  8 

16 

33 

Total 

98 

51* 

55 

Data  Analyses 

The  data  in  this  study  were  analyzed  in  seven  ways:  first,  the 
respondent  profile  was  examined;  then,  the  ratings  and  rankings  for  Is 
and  Should  Be  goals  were  compared;  next,  the  mean  ratings,  standard 
deviations,  and  rankings  were  compared  by  position,  region,  age,  and 
size  of  university.  Finally,  the  mean  differences  were  examined  be¬ 
tween  the  Is  and  Should  Be  goal  ratings,  and  combined  with  the  Should 
Be  ratings. 

When  analyzing  the  goal  perceptions,  they  were  usually  separat¬ 
ed  into  four  groups:  outcome  goals,  process  goals,  miscellaneous  goals, 
and  local  Canadian  goals.  Most  of  the  analyses  of  the  Is  and  Should  Be 
ratings  include  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  respondent 
group. 

The  mean  scores  show  the  average  rating  of  perceived  importance 
for  each  goal  area  --  the  higher  the  mean  the  greater  its  perceived 
importance  by  the  respondents.  The  standard  deviation  shows  the  amount 
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of  agreement  or  disagreement  among  the  respondents  in  a  given  group. 
Those  goal  areas  that  had  the  lowest  standard  deviations  showed  the 
greatest  amount  of  consensus  among  the  respondent  group. 

The  goal  rankings  report  the  means  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ratings.  The  rankings  were  derived  from  the  ratings  of  each  respondent 

group.  A  few  of  the  tables  report  only  the  rankings  by  name  for  the 

sake  of  comparison.  These  rankings  give  an  indication  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each  goal  area. 

The  mean  differences  between  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  in 
the  perception  of  the  respondents  showed  the  "gap"  that  exists  --  the 

greater  the  gap,  the  larger  the  need  for  more  change  in  that  goal  area. 

The  smaller  the  gap,  the  more  satisfied  the  respondents  were  with  the 
achievements  of  their  university  in  that  goal  area.  The  last  table 
reports  the  means  for  Should  Be  goals  combined  with  the  mean  difference 
between  that  rating  and  the  Is  rating,  to  get  a  perspective  on  what 
the  priorities  for  change  might  be  in  the  future.  For  instance,  when  a 
goal  area  had  a  mean  Should  Be  rating  of  3*0  and  a  gap  of  1.5,  the 
priority  rating  would  be  4.5.  The  priority  rating  could  serve  as  an 
indicator  of  the  importance  a  goal  area  should  have  in  the  future  of  the 
universities  in  the  perception  of  the  respondent  groups. 
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Summary 


The  data  which  are  analyzed  in  the  next  chapter  were  collected 
over  a  period  of  two  months  beginning  in  November,  1 9 8 1 .  The  institu¬ 
tional  Goals  Inventory  was  sent  to  all  university  presidents  and  board 
chairmen  in  Canada.  A  very  good  return  rate  was  received  from  the 
presidents,  but  a  somewhat  less  adequate  return  rate  was  received  from 
board  chairmen.  The  survey  results  were  analyzed  by  computer,  and  the 
statistical  results  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


DATA  ANALYSES 

This  chapter  outlines  the  findings  of  this  study.  The  data 
analyses  are  presented  in  six  sections:  the  profile  of  respondents, 
the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  and  rankings,  the  ratings  with  some  rank¬ 
ings  by  means  of  position  and  region,  the  mean  ratings  and  standard 
deviations  by  age  and  size  of  university,  and,  finally,  the  mean  dif¬ 
ferences  or  gap  between  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings. 

RESPONDENT  PROFILE 

Tables  2  through  9  show  the  respondent  groupings  by  the  res¬ 
pondent's  position  and  the  region,  age,  and  size  of  university. 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  universities  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
rate  of  return  by  respondent  groups.  Table  3  indicates  the  regional 
groupings  which  were  derived  from  the  above  data,  and  the  response  rate 
of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  for  each  region.  Most  of  the 
provinces  were  well  represented  except  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  which 
did  not  reply  at  all,  and  Ontario,  where  the  response  rate  of  presidents 
was  only  59  percent  and  board  chairmen  was  40  percent.  Newfoundland 
had  the  highest  response  rate  with  100  percent  for  both  presidents  and 
board  chairmen  (one  each). 

When  the  groupings  in  Table  3  were  examined,  the  response  rate 
in  the  regions  was  quite  high  except  in  Ontario.  It  could  be  said  that 
Ontario  was  under  represented  in  this  study,  with  only  10  presidents 
and  5  board  chairmen  responding  out  of  17  in  each  group. 
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Table  2 

Provincial  distribution  of  IG!  returns 
by  respondent  groups  in  Canadian  Universities 


Province 

Number  of 
Universities 

Rate  of 

Pres i dents 

N  % 

Rate  of 

Cha i rmen 

N  % 

Rate 

Total 

N 

% 

British  Columbia 

3 

2 

67 

1 

33 

3 

50 

A1  be  rta 

4 

4 

100 

1 

25 

5 

63 

Saskatchewan 

2 

2 

100 

1 

50 

3 

75 

Man i toba 

3 

3 

100 

2 

67 

5 

83 

Onta  ri o 

17 

10 

59 

5 

29 

15 

44 

Quebec 

7 

6 

86 

2 

40 

8 

57 

New  Brunswick 

4 

4 

100 

1 

25 

5 

63 

Nova  Scotia 

8 

6 

75 

2 

25 

8 

50 

Prince  Edward 

1  s 1  and 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newfoundl and 

1 

1 

100 

1 

100 

2 

100 

Tota 1 s 

50 

38 

76 

16 

33 

54 

55 

Two  presidents  were  also  board  chairmen. 
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Table  3 


Provincial  and 
as  a 


regional  distribution  of  IGI  respondents 
percentage  of  all  respondents 


Province  Region  Universities  Response  Total  %  of 

N  &  Respondent  N  NS  Percent  Respondents 

in  Region 


British  Columbia  - 

Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba  - 


West 


12 


Ontario  -  Ontario  17 

Quebec  -  Quebec  7 


New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward 
I  s 1  and 

Newfoundland  ■ 


Atlantic 


14 


24 

16 

67 

29.6 

34 

15 

46 

27.8 

12 

8 

67 

14.8 

28 

15 

52 

27.8 

Tota 1 s 


Universities  50  +  48  =  98  54  55  100.0 

in  Canada  possible 

response 
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The  Western  region  and  Quebec  had  the  highest  response  rate  with 
67  percent  total  response  rate.  In  Quebec  not  all  universities  have  both 
a  president  and  a  board  chairman,  as  there  are  two  universities  that  have 
one  admi n i s t rator  that  performs  both  functions.  In  the  Atlantic  region, 
the  total  response  rate  was  52  percent.  Ontario  had  a  total  response 
rate  of  only  46  percent. 

Table  4  shows  the  original  and  new  groupings  of  the  year  in 
which  the  institutions  received  university  status.  This  is  referred  to 
in  later  discussions  as  the  "age"  of  the  university.  The  percentages 
indicate  the  number  of  respondents  in  the  original  nine  groups  by  decade, 
and  the  number  in  the  four  new  groups,  which  are  in  thirty  year  blocks. 

Table  5  shows  the  full-time  enrolment  of  the  respondents' 
universities  in  the  original  and  new  groupings.  This  full-time  enrol¬ 
ment  will  be  referred  to  in  later  discussions  as  university  "size." 

Once  again,  the  numbers  for  the  total  sample  by  original  and  new  group¬ 
ings  are  given  with  the  percentage  of  total  respondents  in  each  group. 

Tables  6  through  10  show  the  distribution  of  respondents  by  age, 
size  and  region  of  institutions.  Table  6  shows  percentage  of  presidents 
and  board  chairmen  in  each  age  group  of  universities.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  universities  in  this  study  had  received  university  status  since 
I960,  while  little  more  than  one  fourth  became  universities  in  the  thirty 
years  previous.  From  1 900  to  1929  only  thirteen  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  achieved  university  status,  and  less  than  one  quarter  became 
universities  before  1900.  If  the  latest  two  groups  are  combined,  over 
60  percent  of  the  respondents'  universities  were  established  since  1930. 
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Table  4 

Original  and  new  groupings  according  to 
the  year  institution  received  university 
status  (age)  as  a  percentage  of  all  respondents 


Original  Grouping 


Year  rec ' d  Status 

Tota  1 

N 

Response 
%  in 

Group 

Before 

1900 

12 

22.2  — 

1900  - 

1909 

4 

7.4  - 

1910  - 

1919 

2 

3.7 

1920  - 

1929 

1 

1 .9  — 

1930  - 

1939 

3 

5.6  — 

1940  - 

1949 

4 

7.4 

1950  - 

1959 

8 

14.8 

I960  - 

1969 

15 

27.8  — 

Since 

1970 

5 

9.3  — 

New  Grouping 


Year  rec ' d  Status  Total  Response 

N  %  i  n 

Group 


Before  1900  12  22.2 


1900  -  1929  7  13-0 


1930  -  1959  15  27.8 


Since  I960  20  37.0 


Total s 


54  100.0 


54  100.0 
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Table  5 

Original  and  new  groupings  according  to 
full-time  enrolment  (size)  of  universities, 
as  a  percentage  of  all  respondents 


Original  Group  New  Groups 


Enrolment  Response  Enrolment  Response 


N 

% 

N 

% 

Under  4,000 

26 

48.1 

Under  4,000 

26 

48.1 

4,000-7,999 

9 

16.7  - 

-  4,000-11,999 

17 

31 .5 

8,000-11 ,999 

8 

14.8 

12,000-15,999 

5 

9.3  - 

16,000-19,999 

2 

3.7 

-  12,000  or  more 

1  1 

20.4 

20,000  or  more 

4 

7.4  - 

Totals 


54 


100.0 


54 


100.0 
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Table  6 

IGI  returns  according  to  respondent  position  and  age  of  universities. 
Percentages  are  given  for  each  group  in  proportion  to  the  total  response. 


University  Status  Granted 
Year/Age  Group 

Presi dents 

if  % 

Cha  i 

# 

rmen 

% 

Total 

# 

Sample 

% 

S  i  nee 

I960 

13 

34.2 

7 

43.8 

20 

37.0 

1930  - 

1959 

10 

26.3 

5 

31.3 

15 

27.8 

1900  - 

1929 

6 

15-8 

1 

6.3 

7 

13-0 

Before 

1900 

9 

23.7 

3 

18.8 

12 

22.2 

Total s 

38 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

54 

100.00 

Table  7 

IGI  returns  according  to  respondent  position  and  age  of  universities. 
Percentages  are  given  for  each  group  in  proportion  to  the  total  response. 


University  Full-Time 
Enrolment/Size  Group 

Presi dents 

#  % 

Cha  i 

it 

rmen 

% 

Total 

it 

Sample 

% 

Unde  r  4 ,000  (sma 1 1 ) 

17 

44.7 

9 

56.3 

26 

48.1 

4,000  to  1 1  ,999 

13 

34.2 

A 

25.0 

17 

31 .5 

12,000  or  more  (large) 

8 

21.1 

3 

18.8 

1 1 

20.4 

Tota 1 s 

38 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

54 

100.0 
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Table  7  shows  the  proportion  of  presidents  and  board  chairmen 
at  universities  in  the  groups  by  size  or  full-time  enrolment.  The  small 
institutions,  those  with  under  4000  full-time  students,  made  up  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  respondents  --  almost  half.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  universities  were  in  the  mid-size  range  with  between  4000 
and  11,999  full-time  students.  Only  20  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
from  universities  with  a  full-time  enrolment  of  over  12,000.  When  these 
figures  were  compared  with  those  in  Table  5,  it  was  seen  that  only  one 
tenth  of  the  Canadian  universities  in  this  study  had  enrolments  of 
16,000  full-time  students  or  more.  In  these  two  tables,  the  figures  of 
the  response  rate  for  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  is  given  along 
with  the  percentages  for  the  total  sample  in  each  group.  This  shows 
the  consistency  between  them  and  the  proportions  of  each  group  in  the 
total  sample. 

Table  8  shows  a  cross-tabulation  of  respondents  by  regions  and 
age  of  the  institutions.  Of  the  respondents  in  this  study,  ten  were 
from  universities  in  the  West  that  had  been  created  since  I960,  compared 
with  five  in  Ontario,  one  in  Quebec,  and  four  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 
From  the  years  1930  -  1959,  seven  of  the  respondents'  institutions  were 
given  university  status  in  Ontario,  compared  with  four  in  Quebec,  three 
in  the  Atlantic  region,  and  one  in  the  West.  Three  respondents  each  in 
both  the  Western  and  Atlantic  regions  and  one  in  Ontario  were  from 
universities  that  had  achieved  university  status  between  1900  and  1929. 
In  the  oldest  category,  the  largest  number,  five,  were  from  the  Atlantic 
provinces,  compared  with  three  in  Quebec  and  two  each  in  Ontario  and 


the  West . 


. 
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Table  8 

IGI  returns  by  respondent  groups 
according  to  age  and  region  of  universities. 
(President  response  group  in  brackets) 


New 

/ 

Age 

Groups 

S 

Old 

\ 

/ 

Age 

Reg i on 

Since 

I960 

1930- 

1959 

1900- 

1929 

Before 

1900 

Total 

Sample 

Pres . 
On  ly 

Western 

10 

(6) 

1 

(1) 

3 

(3) 

2 

(1) 

16 

(11) 

Onta  r io 

5 

(3) 

7 

(4) 

1 

(1) 

2 

(2) 

15 

(10) 

Quebec 

1 

0) 

4 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

3 

(2) 

8 

(  6) 

Atlantic 

4 

(3) 

3 

(2) 

3 

(2) 

5 

(4) 

15 

(ID 

Tota 1 s 

20 

(13) 

15 

do) 

7 

(6) 

12 

(9) 

54 

(38) 

Table  9 

IGI  returns  by  respondent  groups 
according  to  size  and  region  of  universities 
(President  response  group  in  brackets) 


Full-Time  Enrolment 


Sma  1  1 


Large 


Si  ze 

Region 

Under 

4,000 

4,000- 

11,999 

12,000 

+ 

Tota  1 
Sample 

Pres . 
On  1  y 

Western 

7 

(4) 

5 

(4) 

4 

(3) 

16 

(ID 

Ontario 

5 

(3) 

7 

(5) 

3 

(2) 

15 

(10) 

Quebec 

2 

(1) 

2 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

8 

(6) 

At  lant i c 

12 

(9) 

3 

(2) 

0 

(0) 

15 

(11) 

Tota 1 s 

26 

(17) 

17 

(13) 

1 1 

(8) 

54 

(38) 
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In  tables  8,  9,  and  10,  the  figures  for  the  total  number  of 
respondents  is  given  with  the  number  of  presidents  only  in  brackets. 

This  is  done  for  comparison  with  the  profile  on  universities  in  Canada, 
as  the  most  complete  response  rate  was  received  from  the  president  group. 

Table  9  represents  the  cross-tabulation  of  the  respondents  as 
they  were  grouped  into  regions  according  to  size  or  full-time  enrolment. 
More  Western  respondents  came  from  thesmall  institutions  (7)  and  mid¬ 
size  universities  (5)  than  large  ones  --  only  4.  Ontario's  response  was 
more  from  the  mid-size  institutions  (7)  than  from  the  small  (5)  or  large 
(3)  universities.  Quebec  replied  more  often  from  the  largest  group  of 
institutions  (4)  compared  with  2  each  in  the  other  two  groups.  The 
Atlantic  provinces  replied  more  from  the  small  universities  (12)  as 
opposed  to  3  in  the  mid-size  group  and  none  in  the  large  group. 

The  cross- tabu  1  at i on  presented  in  Table  10  compares  the  responses 
from  institutions  in  the  three  size  groups  with  responses  from  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  four  age  groups.  The  largest  group  (14)  of  respondents 
came  from  universities  with  under  4000  full-time  students  that  were 
created  since  I960.  The  second  largest  group  (9)  came  from  mid-size 
universities  that  were  created  between  1930  and  1959.  The  third  largest 
group  of  respondents  (6)  came  from  universities  that  were  created  before 
1900  but  had  less  than  4000  full-time  students.  All  the  other  groups  in 
this  table  had  4,  3,  or  2  respondents  each.  Almost  half  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  came  from  universities  with  less  than  4000  full-time  enrolments, 
but  they  were  either  very  old  or  very  new. 
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Table  10 

IGI  returns  by  respondent  groups 
according  to  age  and  size  of  universities 
(President  response  group  in  brackets) 


Si  ze 

Age 

Sma  1  1 

Under  4 ,000 

4,000- 

11,999 

Large 
12,000  + 

N 

Total s 

Pres.  % 

Since  I960 

14 

(9) 

4 

(3) 

2 

(1) 

20 

(13) 

. 37.0% 

1930  -  1959 

3 

(2) 

9 

(6) 

3 

(2) 

15 

(10) 

27.8% 

1900  -  1929 

3 

(2) 

2 

(2) 

2 

(2) 

7 

(6) 

13.0% 

Before  1 900 

6 

(4) 

2 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

12 

(9) 

22.2% 

Tota 1 s 

26 

07) 

17 

(13) 

1 1 

(8) 

54 

(38) 

100.0% 

Percentages 

48.1% 

31 

.5% 

2C 

).4% 

100.0% 

7^ 


In  summary,  then,  Tables  6  through  10  indicate  how  the  5 ^  res¬ 
pondents  were  distributed  among  the  groups  according  to  position  and 
institutional  size,  age,  and  location. 
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GOAL  PERCEPTIONS: 

IS  AND  SHOULD  BE  RATINGS/RANKINGS 

This  section  contains  an  examination  of  the  ratings  of  the  goal 
areas  for  both  Is  and  Should  Be  as  perceived  by  the  total  sample.  First, 
the  outcome  and  process  goals  were  ranked  from  the  highest  to  lowest  mean 
rating  for  both  the  present  situation  --  Is,  and  for  projected  future 
emphasis  --  Should  Be.  Second,  the  twenty  major  goal  areas  were  ranked 
together  according  to  their  mean  ratings.  Finally,  all  forty  goal  areas 
were  ranked  together.  The  tables  in  this  section  show  both  the  mean  and 
standard  deviation  for  each  goal  area,  and  the  goal  areas  are  ranked 
from  highest  to  lowest  mean  rating  as  perceived  by  the  total  number  of 
respondents . 

Table  11  lists  the  ratings  of  the  outcome  goals  ranked  by  Is  and 
Should  Be  means.  These  outcome  goals  are  the  traditional  goals  of 
universities,  and  are  sometimes,  without  question,  assumed  to  be  the  most 
important  priorities  that  universities  pursue.  Academic  Development  and 
Intellectual  Orientation  exchanged  first  place  on  the  two  lists,  with  a 
high  level  of  agreement  among  respondents.  Research  and  Individual 
Personal  Development  exchanged  third  and  fourth  places  on  the  two  lists, 
but  with  a  lesser  amount  of  agreement.  Meeting  Local  Needs  was  fifth  on 
both  lists,  with  high  consensus,  and  Advanced  Training,  or  Graduate 
Studies,  sixth  on  both  lists,  but  with  the  highest  amount  of  disagreement 
among  respondents.  Public  Service  appeared  in  eighth  rank  on  both  lists 
with  a  good  amount  of  agreement.  The  remaining  goals  were  in  various 
positions  down  the  list,  with  the  range  of  disagreement  between  .60  and  .80. 
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Table  11 

Respondents'  perceptions  of  the  outcome  goals 
ranked  by  Is  and  Should  Be  means 


Is  Should  Be 


Rank 

Goal 

Mean 

SD 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

1 . 

Academic 

Deve 1 opment 

3.49 

.54 

1 . 

1  nte 1 1 ectua 1 

Or ientat ion 

4.28 

.51 

2. 

Intel lectual 
Orientation 

3-42 

.68 

2. 

Academic 

Development 

3-98 

.50 

3. 

Research 

3-23 

.90 

3. 

Individual  Personal 
Development 

3.66 

.70 

4. 

Individual  Personal 
Deve 1 opment 

2.97 

.74 

4. 

Resea  rch 

3.61 

CO 

5. 

Meeting  Local 

Needs 

2.95 

.58 

5. 

Meeting  Local 

Needs 

3-36 

.52 

6. 

Advanced 

Training 

2.85 

1 .06 

6. 

Advanced 

Training 

3.20 

1.05 

7. 

Vocational 

Preparat ion 

2.81 

.63 

7.5 

Human i sm/ 

A1 trui sm 

3.20 

.80 

8. 

Pub  lie  Servi ce 

2.75 

.65 

7.5 

Publ i c  Se  rvi ce 

3.20 

.73 

9. 

Socia 1 

Egal i tar i an i sm 

2.43 

.68 

9. 

Vocat i onal 

Preparat i on 

3-17 

.67 

10. 

Human i sm/ 

Altruism 

2.42 

.76 

10. 

Cul tural 

Awareness 

3.07 

.67 

1 1  . 

Cul tura 1 

Awareness 

2.41 

.60 

1 1 . 

Soci a  1 

Egal i tariani sm 

2.82 

.81 

12. 

Social  Criticism/ 

Act i vi sm 

2.39 

.64 

12. 

Social  Criticism/ 

Act i v i sm 

2.76 

.75 

13. 

T  rad i t i ona 1 

Re  1 i g i ousness 

1.50 

.72 

13- 

T  radi t i onal 

Re  1 i giousness 

1.77 

.97 
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The  last  two  goals  on  each  list  were  Social  Cr i t i ci sm/Act i vi sm  in 
twelfth  rank,  and  Traditional  Religiousness  in  last  position. 

All  goals  were  rated  on  a  scale  from  one  to  five,  and  the  high¬ 
est  Is  ranking  of  3-49  for  Academic  Development  indicates  that  this 
traditional  university  goal  was  perceived  to  be  of  little  more  than 
medium  importance  in  Canadian  universities.  Further,  of  all  these  out¬ 
come  goals,  only  Academic  Development,  Intellectual  Orientation,  and 
Research  were  of  more  than  medium  importance,  while  the  rest  had  scores 
or  mean  ratings  below  3-0  for  Is.  The  Should  Be  ratings  were  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  with  Intellectual  Orientation,  scoring  the  highest  rating 
of  4.28,  of  high  importance.  Nine  of  the  remaining  Should  Be  goals  had 
means  of  between  3  and  4,  between  medium  and  high  importance.  Tradition¬ 
al  Religiousness  was  the  only  Should  Be  goal  to  fall  below  low  importance, 
with  a  mean  of  1.77  and  a  standard  deviation  of  .97 . 

The  standard  deviation  indicates  the  amount  of  consensus  or  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  perceptions  of  the  respondents.  The  greatest  consensus 
was  achieved  on  the  goals  of  Academic  Development,  Intellectual  Orienta¬ 
tion,  and  Meeting  Local  Needs.  The  highest  disagreement,  or  range  of 
perceptions,  was  on  Traditional  Religiousness,  Advanced  Training,  and 


Resea  rch . 
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Table  12  gives  the  ratings  of  the  process  goal  perceptions  of  all 
respondents  by  rank  according  to  mean  scores.  Most  of  the  process  goals 
had  mean  scores  between  the  medium  (3)  to  high  (4)  importance  range,  with 
a  high  degree  of  consensus.  The  highest  ranked  of  these  goals  was 
Community,  and  the  others  did  not  fall  into  any  clear  sequence.  The 
goals  perceived  as  important  now  (is)  were  quite  different  from  the 
goals  perceived  as  important  in  the  future  (Should  Be),  indicating  there 
should  be  a  change  in  priorities.  Innovation,  although  second  to  last, 
was  still  rated  for  Should  Be  at  3-41  --  almost  halfway  between  medium 
and  high  importance. 

These  process  goals  were  generally  rated  higher  than  many  of  the 
outcome  goals  in  Table  11  for  Is,  and  also  somewhat  higher  for  Should  Be. 
This  indicates  that,  in  the  perception  of  the  respondents,  the  process 
goals  were  more  important  in  Canadian  universities  than  the  traditional 
outcome  goals. 

The  standard  deviations  on  the  process  goals  were  relatively  low, 
between  .51  and  .70  for  most.  Only  Freedom  had  a  higher  rate  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  with  standard  deviations  of  .93  and  .94. 

Table  13  lists  the  mean  ratings  of  both  Is  and  Should  Be  scores 
by  rank  for  the  miscellaneous  goals.  Institutional  Reputation  was  first 
in  both  rankings,  with  Graduate  Literacy  third  on  both,  and  Community 
Liaison  fifth  on  both  lists.  Organizational  Planning  moved  from  fourth 
on  the  Is  list  to  second  on  the  Should  Be  list.  Program  Evaluation 
moved  from  being  tied  for  sixth  place  to  fourth  in  importance  for  a 


Shoul  d  Be  goal  . 


- 
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Table  12 

Respondent's  perceptions  of  process  goals  ranked  by 
Is  and  Should  Be  means 


Is 

Should  Be 

Rank 

Goal 

Mean 

SD 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

1 . 

Commun i ty 

3.71 

.61 

1  . 

Commun i ty 

4.29 

.55 

2. 

Democrat i c 
Governance 

3.53 

.58 

2. 

Accountabi 1 i ty/ 

Eff i ciency 

3.87 

.63 

3. 

Freedom 

3.51 

.94 

3. 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

3.86 

.64 

4. 

Accountabi 1 i ty/ 

Ef f i c i ency 

3.27 

.70 

4. 

Democrat i c 
Governance 

3.72 

.60 

5. 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

3.23 

.68 

5. 

Freedom 

3.63 

.93 

6. 

1 nnovat i on 

2.83 

.60 

6. 

1  nnovat i on 

3.41 

.61 

7. 

Off-Campus 

Learn i ng 

2.09 

.51 

7. 

Off-Campus 

Learn i ng 

2.58 

.68 
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When  the  scores  or  mean  ratings  were  examined,  only  four  of  these 
goals  were  considered  to  be  of  medium  or  higher  importance  now,  but  all 
but  one  of  these  goals  moved  up  to  being  of  more  than  medium  importance 
for  the  future.  In  fact,  seven  out  of  ten  of  these  goals  were  rated 
above  3-5  for  Should  Be,  or  closer  to  being  of  high  importance  for  the 
future.  This  was  interesting  considering  that  when  the  IGI  was  first 
designed  about  ten  years  ago,  these  were  felt  not  to  be  significant 
enough  to  constitute  major  goal  areas. 

That  these  goals  were  only  considered  by  one  item  each,  may 
affect  the  size  of  the  standard  deviation.  The  disagreement  shown  here 
was  quite  high  compared  with  the  previous  two  groups.  The  standard 
deviation  of  the  Is  ratings  ranged  from  .88  to  1.17,  and  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  Should  Be  ratings  ranged  from  .66  to  1.07.  The  most 
agreement  for  future  emphasis  was  shown  on  the  goals  Organizational 
Planning,  Program  Evaluation,  and  Institutional  Reputation. 

All  of  these  goals  showed  a  marked  increase  between  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings,  except  for  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  which  was  almost  nil. 
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Table  13 

Respondent's  perceptions  of  miscellaneous  goals  ranked  by 
Is  and  Should  Be  means 


Is 

Should  Be 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

1 . 

Insti tutional 

Reputat ion 

3.87 

.89 

1 . 

Insti tut i ona 1 

Reputat i on 

it.  40 

.69 

2. 

Insti tutional 
Autonomy 

3.50 

.89 

2. 

Organ i zat i ona 1 

P 1 ann i ng 

4.28 

.74 

3. 

Graduate  Literacy 

3.33 

1.17 

3. 

Graduate  Literacy 

it. 06 

1  .05 

4. 

Organ i zat i ona 1 
Planning 

3.20 

1 .04 

4. 

Program 

Eva  1 uat i on 

4.02 

.66 

5. 

Community  Liaison 

2.94 

.88 

5. 

Community  Liaison 

3.87 

.73 

6.5 

Program 

Eva  1 uat ion 

2.93 

.97 

6. 

Insti tut i ona 1 
Autonomy 

3.85 

.92 

6.5 

Campus  Consensus 
on  Goals 

2.93 

.97 

7. 

Campus  Consensus 
on  Goals 

3.61 

•  92 

8. 

Ext  racurr i cul ar 

Act i vi t ies 

2.91 

.91 

8. 

Community  Partici¬ 
pation  in  Planning 

3.28 

•  90 

9. 

Community  Partici¬ 
pation  in  Planning 

2.67 

.95 

9. 

Ext  racur r i cul ar 

Act i vi t ies 

3-24 

.95 

10. 

Intercol 1  eg i ate 

Athl et i cs 

2 .  ii2 

1.01 

10. 

Intercol 1  eg i ate 

Ath 1 et i cs 

2.45 

.93 
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Table  14  shows  the  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  local 
Canadian  goals  when  ranked  by  Is  and  Should  Be  means.  Like  the  goals 
in  Table  13,  these  had  somewhat  higher  mean  scores  as  well  as  somewhat 
higher  disagreement  (standard  deviations)  among  the  respondents.  Pro¬ 
grams  for  Adults  or  Mature  students  was  at  the  top  of  both  lists, 
followed  by  Accessibility  of  Programs  for  the  Handicapped  and  Part-time 
Students,  and  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation.  New  Faculty  Employ¬ 
ment  Patterns,  French-Canadi an  Cultural  Programs,  along  with  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Educational  Technology  moved  higher  in  the  Should  Be  rankings, 
and  in  the  ratings  moved  from  below  the  middle  to  above  it. 

The  standard  deviations  in  these  lists  were  higher  and  showed  a 
larger  range  than  any  previously  examined  set  of  goals.  They  ranged 
within  the  Is  column  from  .83  to  1.23,  and  on  the  Should  Be  column  from 
.64  to  1.42.  The  most  consensus  came  on  Accessibility  of  Programs  to 
the  Handicapped,  while  the  least  consensus  came  on  Bilingual  Instruction. 
Once  again,  the  wide  range  of  scores  on  these  items  could  be  related  to 
the  fact  that  the  scores  were  based  upon  the  perceptions  of  single  items 
in  the  quest iona  i  re .  The  direction  of  the  means,  however,  indicates 
that  these  items  were  of  moderate  or  higher  importance  in  Canadian 
universities. 

When  both  the  outcome  and  process  goals  were  combined  and  ranked 
according  to  the  means,  the  priorities  were  quite  different,  as  shown  in 
Table  15.  This  combination  shows  how  important  the  outcome  and  process 
goals  were  perceived  to  be  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  findings  did 
not  support  the  traditional  view  that  outcome  goals  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ones  in  most  universities,  at  least  not  in  Canadian  universities. 


. 
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Table  14 

Respondent's  perceptions  of  the  local  Canadian  goals  ranked  by 

Is  and  Should  Be  means 


Is 

Should  Be 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

1. 

Adult/Mature  Stud. 
Programs 

3.72 

oo 

CO 

1 . 

Adult/Mature  Stud. 
Programs 

4.06 

.76 

2. 

Accessi bi 1 i ty : 
Part-Time  Stud. 

3.46 

1.15 

2.5 

Accessi bi  1  i  ty : 

Hand i capped 

3.98 

.64 

3. 

Accessi b i 1 i ty : 

Hand i capped 

3.34 

.85 

2.5 

Faculty  Develop- 
ment/Eva 1 uat i on 

3.98 

.71 

4. 

Faculty  Develop- 
ment/Eva 1 uat i on 

3.06 

.83 

4. 

Accessi b i 1 i ty : 
Part-Time  Stud. 

3.87 

.99 

5. 

Program  Del i very/ 
Remote  Areas 

2.80 

1.23 

5. 

New  Faculty  Employ¬ 
ment  Patterns 

3.69 

.82 

6. 

French-Canadian 
Cultural  Programs 

2.76 

1.15 

6. 

French-Canadi  an 
Cultural  Programs 

3.20 

1 .23 

7. 

New  Faculty  Employ¬ 
ment  Patterns 

2.52 

.77 

7. 

Development  of 

Ed.  Technology 

3-17 

1.06 

8. 

Development  of 

Ed.  Technology 

2.43 

.92 

8. 

Program  Delivery/ 
Remote  Areas 

2.94 

1.30 

9. 

B  i  1  i  ngua 1 

Instruct i on 

2.04 

1  .12 

9. 

B  i  1 i ngua 1 

Instruct i on 

2.48 

1.42 

10. 

Exper i ent i a  1 

Lea  rn i ng 

2.02 

.96 

10. 

Exper i en t i a  1 

Lea  rn i ng 

2.44 

1.06 
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Table  15 


Respondents'  perceptions  of  combined  outcome  and  process  goals 
ranked  by  Is  and  Should  Be  means 


Is 

Should  Be 

Rank 

Goal 

Mean 

SD 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

SD 

1  . 

Commun i ty 

3.71 

.61 

1  . 

Commun i ty 

4.29 

.55 

2. 

Democrat i c 

Governance 

3-53 

.58 

2. 

Intel lectual 

Or i entat i on 

4.28 

.50 

3. 

Freedom 

3-51 

•  94 

3. 

Academi c 

Deve 1 opment 

3.98 

.50 

4. 

Acadmi c 

Deve 1 opment 

3.49 

.54 

4. 

Accountabi 1 i ty/ 

Eff i ciency 

3-87 

.63 

5. 

Intel lectual 

Or i entat i on 

3-42 

.68 

5. 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

3.86 

.64 

6. 

Ac countab i 1 i ty/ 

Ef f i c i ency 

3-27 

.70 

6. 

Democrat i c 

Governance 

3-72 

.60 

7.5 

Research 

3-23 

.90 

7. 

Individual  Personal 
Deve 1 opment 

3.66 

.70 

7.5 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

3-23 

.68 

8. 

Freedom 

3.63 

.93 

9. 

Individual  Personal 
Deve 1 opment 

2.97 

.74 

9. 

Research 

3.61 

CO 

10. 

Meeting  Local 

Needs 

10. 

1  nnovat i on 

3.41 

.62 

1 1  . 

Innovati on 

2.88 

.60 

1 1  . 

Meeting  Local 

Needs 

3.36 

.52 

12. 

Advanced 

Training 

2.85 

1 .06 

12. 

Advanced 

Training 

3.20 

1 .05 

13. 

Vocat i onal 

Preparat i on 

2.81 

.63 

13-5 

Pub  1  i c 

Servi ce 

3.20 

.73 

14. 

Pub  1  i c 

Serv i ce 

2.75 

.65 

13.5 

Human i sm/ 

Altruism 

3.20 

.80 

15. 

Soci a  1 

Ega 1 i tar i an i sm 

2.43 

.68 

15. 

Vocat ional 

Preparat ion 

3-17 

.70 

16. 

Human i sm/ 

A1 1  rui sm 

2.42 

.76 

16. 

Culture 

Awareness 

3.07 

.67 

17. 

Cul tural 

Awareness 

2.41 

.60 

17. 

Soc i a  1 

Ega 1 i tar i an i sm 

2.82 

.81 

18. 

Social  Criticism/ 

Act i vi sm 

2.39 

.64 

18. 

Social  Criticism/ 

Act i vi sm 

2.76 

.75 

19. 

Off-Campus 

Learn i ng 

2.09 

.51 

19. 

Off-Campus 

Learn i ng 

2.58 

.68 

20. 

Tradi tional 

Re  1 i g i ousness 

1  .50 

-72 

20. 

T  rad i t i onal 

Re  1 i g i ousness 

1.77 

.97 
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When  the  mean  scores  for  Is  were  examined,  five  of  the  top  ten  goals 
were  process  goals  --  and  of  these,  three  were  rated  higher  than  any 
outcome  goals.  There  was  a  reasonably  high  concensus  on  these  ratings, 
as  well.  The  Is  rating  of  Community  was  highest,  followed  by  Democratic 
Governance,  and  Freedom.  The  outcome  goals  Academic  Development  and 
Intellectual  Orientation  followed  in  fourth  and  fifth  places,  and 
Research  was  well  down  the  list  --  tied  for  a  place  at  7-5. 

The  Should  Be  column  showed  even  greater  emphasis  on  process 
goals  --  six  out  of  the  top  ten  were  process  goals.  Community  was  still 
on  top,  followed  by  two  outcome  goals,  Intellectual  Orientation  and 
Academic  Development.  Next  came  the  process  goals  of  Accountability/ 
Efficiency,  Intellectual  Environment,  and  Democratic  Governance.  The 
other  two  outcome  goals  on  this  list  --  Individual  Personal  Development 
and  Research  --  were  ranked  seventh  and  ninth,  respectively.  The 
consensus  was  quite  high  on  all  goals,  except  Freedom  and  Advanced 
Training. 

The  balance  between  outcome  and  process  goals  was  quite  start¬ 
ling,  since  there  were  thirteen  outcome  goals  and  only  seven  process 
goals,  and  yet  half  or  more  of  the  top  ten  goals  were  process  goals. 

The  perceptions  of  all  goals  in  the  four  areas  were  compiled 
and  ranked  by  means.  Table  16  shows  only  the  top  twenty  ranked  of  all 
forty  goals.  The  outcome  goals  were  even  further  diluted  by  the  presence 
of  other  priorities  --  the  Is  column  listed  only  five  outcome  goals  out 
of  twenty,  as  compared  with  six  process  goals,  four  miscellaneous  goals, 
and  five  local  Canadian  goals.  The  Should  Be  column  had  even  fewer 
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Table  16 

The  twenty  highest  ranked  goal  areas  as  perceived  by  all  respondents, 
when  all  goal  areas  were  combined 


Is 

Should  Be 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

Rank 

Goa  1 

Mean 

1  . 

Insti tutional 

Reputation 

3.87 

1  . 

Insti tutional 

Reputat i on 

4.40 

2. 

Adul t/Mature 

Student  Programs 

3.72 

2. 

Commun i ty 

4.29 

3. 

Commun i ty 

3-71 

3.5 

Intel lectual 

Or i entat i on 

4.28 

4. 

Democrat i c 

Governance 

3.53 

3.5 

Organ i zat i ona 1 

PI ann ing 

4.28 

5. 

F  reedom 

3.51 

5.5 

Graduate  Literacy 

4.06 

6. 

Inst i tut i ona 1 

Autonomy 

3-50 

5.5 

Adul t/Mature 

Student  Programs 

4.06 

7. 

Academi c 

Deve 1 opment 

3.49 

7. 

Program 

Eval uat ion 

4.02 

8. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Part-time  Students 

3.46 

9. 

Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation 

3.98 

9. 

Intel lectual 

Or ientat ion 

3.42 

9. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Handicapped  Students 

3-98 

10. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Handicapped  Students 

3-37 

9. 

Academi c 

Deve 1 opment 

3-98 

11. 

Graduate 

L i te  racy 

3-33 

12. 

Access i b i 1 i ty  : 

Part-time  students 

3-87 

12. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

Ef f i ci ency 

3-27 

12. 

Community  Liaison 

3.87 

13-5 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

3.23 

12. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

Eff i ciency 

3-87 

13.5 

Research 

3-23 

14. 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

3.86 

15. 

Organ i zat i onal 

PI ann ing 

3.20 

15. 

Inst i tut i onal 

Autonomy 

3-85 

1 6 . 

Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation 

3.06 

16. 

Democrat i c 

Governance 

3-72 

17. 

Individual  Personal 

Deve 1 opment 

2.97 

17. 

New  Faculty 

Employment  Patterns 

3.69 

18. 

Meeting  Local 

Needs 

2.95 

18. 

Individual  Personal 
Development 

3 . 66 

19. 

Community  Liaison 

2.94 

19. 

Freedom 

3-63 

20. 

Prog  ram 

Eva  1 uat i on 

2.93 

20. 

Consensus  on 

Campus  Goals 

3.61 
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outcome  goals  --  only  three,  as  compared  with  six  process,  six  miscel¬ 
laneous,  and  five  local  Canadian  goals.  The  highest  ranked  goal  on  both 
lists  was  Institutional  Reputation,  a  mi  see  1 1 aneous  goal,  followed  on  the  Is 
list  by  a  local  Canadian  goal,  Programs  for  Adults/Mature  Students. 

The  outcome  goals  were  farther  down  the  list,  seventh,  ninth,  and 
thirteenth.  On  the  Should  Be  listing,  the  outcome  goals  were  Intellect¬ 
ual  Orientation  in  third  place,  followed  by  Academic  Development  in  the 
ninth,  and  then  Individual  Personal  Development  in  the  eighteenth 
position.  Research  was  13-5  on  the  Is  list,  but  was  not  among  the  top 
twenty  in  the  Should  Be  list.  Other  traditional  goals  of  universities, 
such  as  Advanced  Training,  Vocational  Preparation,  and  Public  Service, 
did  not  appear  in  the  top  twenty  of  either  list. 

The  overall  perceived  importance  for  these  top  twenty  goals  was 
quite  high  --  sixteen  out  of  twenty  were  rated  on  Is  higher  than  medium 
importance  --  a  score  of  3  or  better,  and  the  Should  Be  means  were  even 
higher,  all  of  the  top  twenty  were  above  3-5  and  seven  were  above  A. 

All  together,  the  Should  Be  ratings  were  considerably  higher 
than  the  Is  rating  on  almost  all  items,  indicating  that  the  respondents 
felt  universities  should  be  doing  more  than  they  were  doing  at  present 


in  most  goal  areas. 
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GOAL  PERCEPTIONS: 

PRESIDENTS  AND  BOARD  CHAIRMEN 

This  section  outlines  some  of  the  differences  between  the  goal 
perceptions  of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  in  Canadian  universities. 
The  response  rate  of  the  president  group  was  much  higher  and,  therefore, 
was  more  representative  of  the  total  number  of  universities.  However, 
the  group  of  board  chairmen  was  used  for  comparison,  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  major  position  of  importance  in  Canadian  universities.  The 
perceptions  and  priorities  of  the  two  groups  were  quite  different,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  tables  that  follow. 

Tables  17  through  20  portray  the  complete  list  of  goals  with 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  perceptions  of  the  presidents  and 
board  chairmen  on  both  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings,  unranked.  Generally, 
the  presidents  rated  the  goals  on  both  the  Is  and  Should  Be  dimensions 
higher  than  did  the  board  chairmen.  In  the  outcome  and  process  goals 
tables  (17  and  18),  the  presidents  had  higher  mean  scores  on  all  goals 
except  Individual  Personal  Development,  Humanism/Altruism,  and  Tradition¬ 
al  Religiousness.  There  was  a  mix  of  high  and  low  means  on  several  other 
goals,  when  the  board  chairmen  rated  a  goal  lower  than  the  president 
group  on  Is,  but  higher  on  Should  Be. 

The  differences  that  reached  statistical  significance  at  the  .10 
level  are  starred.  There  were  three  goals  that  showed  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups,  and  two  of  these  were  the  Is  ratings  of 
Vocational  preparation  (Table  17)  and  Freedom  (Table  18).  In  both  of 
these  goal  areas,  the  presidents  rated  them  significantly  higher  than 
did  the  board  chairmen.  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation  (Table  20) 
was  rated  significantly  higher  by  the  board  chairmen. 
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Table  17 

The  Presidents'  and  Board  Chairmen's  perceptions  of  outcome  goals, 
with  means  and  standard  deviations,  unranked 


Goal 

Area 


Goal 


Pres i dents  Board  Chairmen 

Mean  SD  Mean  SD 


1 . 

Academi c 

IS 

3.54 

.55 

3.40 

.52 

Development 

SB 

4.05 

.50 

3.80 

.46 

2. 

1  nte 1 1 ectua 1 

IS 

3-50 

.66 

3-34 

.71 

Orientation 

SB 

4.36 

•  51 

4.09 

.49 

3- 

Indi vi dual 

IS 

2.91 

.76 

3.13 

.67 

Personal  Development 

SB 

3.63 

.73 

3.73 

.65 

4. 

Human i sm/ 

IS 

2.37 

.80 

2.53 

.69 

Altruism 

SB 

3.19 

.81 

3.22 

.80 

5. 

Cul tural 

IS 

2.45 

.62 

2.30 

.54 

Awareness 

SB 

3-14 

.68 

2.89 

.65 

6. 

T  rad i t i ona 1 

IS 

1 .45 

.74 

1.63 

.66 

Re  1 i g i ousness 

SB 

1.66 

.93 

2.05 

1 .02 

7. 

Vocat i onal 

*  IS 

2.93 

.65 

2.52 

.47 

Preparation 

SB 

3.24 

.74 

3.01 

.59 

8. 

Advanced 

IS 

2.89 

1.13 

2.77 

.88 

Training 

SB 

3-25 

1  .10 

3.09 

.94 

9. 

Research 

IS 

3-32 

.96 

3-03 

•  75 

SB 

3-72 

.80 

3.34 

.69 

10. 

Meeting 

IS 

3.01 

.65 

2.81 

•  36 

Local  Needs 

SB 

3.39 

.55 

3-30 

.46 

1 1  . 

Pub  1  i  c 

IS 

2.80 

.70 

2.66 

.52 

Service 

SB 

3.18 

.75 

3-25 

.71 

12. 

Soc i a  1 

IS 

2.50 

.67 

2.25 

.69 

Egal i tari ani sm 

SB 

2.86 

.75 

2.70 

.96 

13. 

Soc i a  1 

IS 

2.45 

.69 

2.23 

.50 

Cr i t i ci sm/Act i vi sm 

SB 

2.80 

.71 

2.69 

.84 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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Table  18 

The  Presidents'  and  Board  Chairmen's  perceptions  of  process  goals, 
with  means  and  standard  deviations,  unranked 


Goa  1 
Area 

Goal 

Pres i dents 

Board  Chairmen 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

14. 

Freedom 

*  IS 

3.68 

•  94 

3.13 

.82 

SB 

3-79 

.90 

3.27 

.93 

15. 

Democrat i c 

IS 

3.61 

.57 

3-34 

.58 

Gove  rnance 

SB 

3-78 

.54 

3.56 

.71 

16. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

3.72 

.63 

3-67 

.57 

SB 

4. 30 

.48 

4.25 

•  70 

17. 

Intel lectual 

IS 

3.26 

•  71 

3.17 

.63 

Env i ronment 

SB 

3-85 

.65 

3.88 

.64 

18. 

Innovat ion 

IS 

2.91 

.62 

2.78 

.58 

SB 

3.40 

.58 

3.44 

.70 

19. 

Off-Campus 

IS 

2.07 

•  53 

2.14 

.47 

Lea  rn i ng 

SB 

2.55 

.66 

2.66 

.74 

20. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

IS 

3-29 

.69 

3.23 

.73 

Ef f i c iency 

SB 

3.83 

.61 

3.95 

.69 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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In  both  Table  17  and  18  the  consensus  or  agreement  among  the 
respondent  groups  was  quite  high,  usually  ranging  between  .50  and  .70. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions,  however,  where  goal  areas  had  standard 
deviations  as  high  as  1.13  on  Advanced  Training.  Other  areas  with 
higher  disagreement  among  respondents  were  Traditional  Religiousness, 
Research,  Social  Egalitarianism,  and  Freedom. 

Table  19  portrays  the  mean  ratings  of  the  miscellaneous  goals 
for  both  respondent  groups.  In  many  of  these  goals,  the  presidents 
rate  the  Is  somewhat  higher  than  the  board  chairmen,  except  for  Organi¬ 
zational  Planning,  Community  Participation  and  Planning,  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  and  Program  Evaluation.  The  board  chairmen  rated  the  Should 
Be  higher  than  did  the  presidents  on  all  goals  except  Institutional 
Autonomy.  The  only  goal  area  that  did  not  rate  improvement,  or  a  higher 
Should  Be  than  Is  score,  was  Intercollegiate  Athletics  --  and  then  only 
by  the  president  group. 

The  level  of  consensus  portrayed  in  this  table  was  clearly  not 
as  high  as  in  the  previous  two  tables.  The  standard  deviations  ranged 
from  .A5  to  1.28,  although  most  were  between  .70  and  .90.  There  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  on  the 
miscellaneous  goals. 

Table  20  portrays  the  perceptions  of  the  two  respondent  groups 
of  the  local  Canadian  goals.  Board  chairmen  rated  goals  higher  for  both 
Is  and  Should  Be,  except  on  four:  Bilingual  Instruction,  Accessibility 
of  Programs  to  Part-time  and  Handicapped  Students,  and  French-Canad i an 
Cultural  Programs.  The  two  groups  agreed  quite  closely  on  the  importance 
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Table  19 

Presidents'  and  Board  Chairmen's  perceptions  of  miscellaneous  goals, 
with  means  and  standard  deviations,  unranked 


1  tern 

Goal 

Pres i dents 

Mean  SD 

Boa  rd 

Mean 

Cha i rmen 

SD 

12. 

Graduate 

IS 

3.39 

1  .28 

3.19 

.83 

L i teracy 

SB 

3-97 

1 .22 

4.25 

.45 

71. 

Inst i tut i ona 1 

IS 

3.58 

.89 

3-31 

.87 

Autonomy 

SB 

3-97 

.85 

3.56 

1.03 

80. 

Inst i tut i onal 

IS 

3-92 

.72 

3.75 

.77 

Reputat i on 

SB 

4.37 

.68 

4.43 

.73 

82. 

Extracurricular 

IS 

2.92 

.91 

2.88 

.96 

Act i vi t ies 

SB 

3-23 

.94 

3.25 

1 .00 

84. 

Organ i zat i ona 1 

IS 

3.18 

.98 

3-25 

1.18 

PI ann i ng 

SB 

4.21 

.78 

4.43 

.63 

85. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

2.61 

1  .00 

2.81 

.83 

Participation/Planning 

SB 

3.21 

.94 

3.44 

.81 

86. 

Intercol leg i ate 

IS 

2.34 

1  .02 

2.60 

.99 

Ath 1 et i cs 

SB 

2.34 

•  93 

2.73 

.88 

oo 

oo 

Program 

IS 

2.92 

.94 

2.94 

1 .06 

Eval uat ion 

SB 

3-97 

.68 

4.13 

.62 

89. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

2.97 

.97 

2.88 

.62 

Li  a i son 

SB 

3.87 

.78 

3-87 

.62 

90. 

Consensus  on 

IS 

3.05 

.93 

2.63 

1  .02 

Campus  Goals 

SB 

3.58 

.98 

3.69 

.79 
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Table  20 


Presidents  and  Board  Chairmen's 
wi th  means  and  standard 


perceptions  of  Canadian  goals 
deviations,  unranked 


1  tern 

Goal 

Pres  i 

Mean 

i  dents 

SD 

Board 

Mean 

Cha i rmen 

SD 

91  . 

Program  Delivery/ 

IS 

2.74 

1.18 

2.94 

1.39 

Remote  Areas 

SB 

2.89 

1.25 

3.06 

1 .44 

92. 

Experi ent i a  1 

IS 

1  -95 

•  90 

2.  19 

1.11 

Learn i ng 

SB 

2.37 

.99 

2.63 

1  .20 

93. 

Development  of 

IS 

2.37 

.82 

2.56 

1.15 

Educational  Technology 

SB 

3-24 

1.05 

3.00 

1  .10 

94. 

Bi 1 i ngual 

IS 

2.11 

1.11 

1.88 

1.15 

Instruction 

SB 

2.61 

1.35 

2.19 

1 .60 

95. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3-53 

1  .06 

3-31 

1.35 

Part-time  Students 

SB 

4.00 

.81 

3.56 

1.32 

96. 

Programs : 

IS 

3-71 

.87 

3-75 

.93 

Adult/Mature  Students 

SB 

4.05 

.77 

4.06 

.77 

97. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3-45 

•  95 

3.19 

.66 

Handicapped  Students 

SB 

3-97 

.69 

4.00 

.52 

98. 

French-Canadian 

IS 

2.82 

1.14 

2.63 

1  .20 

Cultural  Programs 

SB 

3-13 

1.19 

3-38 

1.36 

99- 

Facu 1 ty 

IS 

3-03 

•  92 

3.13 

.62 

Deve 1 opment/Eva 1 uat i on 

*  SB 

3.87 

.77 

4.25 

.45 

100. 

New  Faculty 

IS 

2.45 

.83 

2.69 

.60 

Employment  Patterns 

SB 

3 . 66 

.82 

3.75 

.86 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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of  some  of  these  goals,  each  rating  the  following  goals  highest: 

Programs  for  Mature  or  Adult  Students,  Accessibility  of  Programs  for  Part- 
time  and  Handicapped  Students,  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation,  and 
New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns.  The  only  statistically  significant 
difference  at  the  .10  level  was  the  difference  between  the  ratings  of  the 
two  groups  on  how  important  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation  Should  Be. 

When  the  standard  deviations  were  examined,  however,  a  high  level 
of  disagreement  was  observed,  especially  among  the  board  chairmen.  The 
lack  of  consensus  ranged  as  high  as  1.60.  The  means  also  had  a  wide  range 
from  as  low  as  1.95  on  Is  for  Experiential  Learning,  to  4.25  on  Faculty 
Development  and  Evaluation.  The  two  goals  which  were  designed  to  examine 
the  commitment  of  universities  to  the  concept  of  a  bilingual  country  -- 
French-Canadi an  Cultural  Programs  and  Bilingual  Instruction  --  both 
showed  the  highest  disagreement  among  the  respondents.  Further  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  discrepancy  occurs  in  the  following  sections  when  the  data 
are  analyzed  by  groups  according  to  region,  size,  and  age  of  universities 

Table  21  presents  the  perceptions  of  the  two  respondent  groups 
in  rank  order  for  the  top  eight  goals  in  the  combined  outcome  and  pro¬ 
cess  goals.  There  are  four  columns,  each  presenting  the  priorities  of 
one  group  for  either  Is  or  Should  Be  goals. 

Community  was  rated  high  on  all  four  lists  --  highest  on  all 
lists  except  for  the  president  group  on  Should  Be.  The  presidents  rated 
Freedom  and  Democratic  Governance  as  second  most  important  for  Is,  while 
rating  them  as  sixth  and  seventh  for  Should  Be.  The  presidents  placed 
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Table  21 


Presi dents  1 
the 


and  Board  Cha 
highest  eight 


rmen ' s  perception  of  outcome 
rankings  by  means  for  Is  and 


and  process 
Should  Be 


goals , 


Presidents  Board  Chairmen 


Rank 

Is 

Should  Be 

Is 

Should  Be 

1 . 

Commun i ty 

Intel lectual 

Or i en tat i on 

Commun i ty 

Commun i ty 

2. 

F  reedom 

Commun i ty 

Academi c 
Development 

Intel lectual 
Orientation 

3. 

Democrat i c 
Governance 

Academi c 

Deve 1 opment 

3-5 

—  Intel lectual 
Orientation 

Accountabi 1 i ty/ 
Ef f i c i ency 

4. 

Academi c 

Development 

Inte 1 lectual 

Envi ronment 

Democrat i c 
—  Governance 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

5. 

Intel  1 ectua 1 
Orientat ion 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

Eff i ci ency 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

Ef f i c i ency 

Academi c 

Development 

6. 

Research 

Freedom 

Intel  1 ectua 1 

Envi ronment 

1 nd i v i dua 1 

Personal  Dev. 

7. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

Ef f i ciency 

Democrat i c 

Governance  ^  ^ 

—  Freedom 

Democrat i c 
Governance 

8. 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

Research 

1  nd i v i dua 1 
—  Personal  Dev. 

1 nnovat i on 

Tied  ranks  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
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Acadmic  Development  and  Intellectual  Orientation  currently  at  fourth 
and  fifth,  while  rating  them  as  third  and  fourth  for  the  future.  The 
board  chairmen  rated  Academic  Development  and  Intellectual  Orientation 
as  second  and  third  highest  presently,  while  moving  Intellectual  Orienta¬ 
tion  up  to  second  and  Acadmic  Development  down  to  fifth  most  important 
for  Should  Be.  Accountability/Efficiency  rated  quite  differently  between 
the  two  groups:  the  presidents  ranked  it  seventh  on  Is  and  moved  it  up 
to  fifth  for  Should  Be,  while  the  board  chairmen  indicated  that  it  was 
fifth  at  present,  and  should  move  up  to  third.  Research  was  sixth  in 
the  Is  list  of  the  presidents  and  moved  down  to  eighth  on  the  Should  Be 
list.  Research  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  top  eight  goals  of  the 
board  chairmen.  Innovation  and  Invidivual  Personal  Development  appeared 
in  the  list  of  the  board  chairmen,  but  not  in  the  top  eight  listings  of 
the  presidents. 

When  all  four  lists  of  goal  areas  were  combined  and  ranked  together 
from  highest  to  lowest,  an  interesting  pattern  emerged.  Table  22  contains 
the  highest  ranked  twenty  goals  out  of  all  forty. 

The  miscellaneous  goal,  Institutional  Reputation,  was  ranked 
highest  on  all  four  lists,  and  Community,  a  process  goal,  was  also 
ranked  high  --  either  second  or  third  on  all  lists.  The  two  groups 
agreed  that  Programs  for  Adults  or  Mature  Students,  and  Democratic 
Governance,  were  fairly  important  now,  but  should  be  given  somewhat  less 
attention  in  the  future.  The  same  was  true  for  Research  and  Freedom. 

There  was  also  agreement  on  some  areas  that  needed  improving  --  Organiza¬ 
tional  Planning,  Graduate  Literacy,  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation, 
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Table  22 


The  twenty  highest  ranked  of  all  goals 
as  perceived  by  Presidents  and  Board  Chairmen 


Presi dents 

Board  Chai rmen 

Is  Ranking 

Should  Be  Ranking 

Is  Ranking 

Should  Be  Ranking 

1 . 

Inst i tut ional 

Reputat i on 

Insti tutional 

Reputat i on 

-  1  nst i tut i ona 1 

Reputat i on 

-  Insti tutional 

Reputat i on 

2. 

Commun i ty 

Inte 1 1 ectua 1 
Orientation 

-Adult/Mature  Stud. 
Prog  rams 

- Organi zational 
Planning 

3. 

Adu 1 t/Mature 

Student  Programs 

Commun i ty 

Commun i ty 

- Commun i ty 

4. 

Freedom 

Organ i zat ional 

Planni ng 

Academi c 

Deve lopment 

-Graduate 

Li teracy 

5. 

Democrat i c 

Governance 

r  Academi c 

Development 

•  Democrat i c 

Governance 

•Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation 

6. 

Ins t i t ut i ona 1 

Autonomy 

- Adul t/Mature 

Student  Programs 

-  Intel lectua 1 
Orientation 

Program 

Eva  1 uat i on 

7. 

• Academ i c 

Development 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Part-Time  Students 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Part-Time  Students 

Intel lectual 
Orientation 

8. 

-  Access  i b i  1  i  ty  : 

Part-Time  Students 

Program 

Eva  1 uat ion 

Insti tut i ona 1 

Autonomy 

Adul t/Mature 

Student  Programs 

9. 

-  Intel lectual 

Or i ent  at i on 

Graduate 

Li teracy 

Organ i zat i ona 1 

PI anni ng 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Hand i capped 

10. 

-  Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Hand i capped 

-  1 n  st i tut i ona 1 

Autonomy 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 
Efficiency 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 
Efficiency 

1 1 . 

Graduate 

Li teracy 

-  Access i b i 1 i ty : 

Hand i capped 

-  Graduate 

Li  teracy 

- Commun i ty 

Li ai son 

12. 

Resea  rch 

Commun i ty 

Liaison 

-  Access ibi 1 i ty : 

Hand i capped 

-  Intellectual 

Envi ronment 

13. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

Ef f i c i ency 

Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

Academi c 

Deve 1 opment 

14. 

Inte 1 1 ectual 

Envi ronment 

Intel lectual 

Envi ronment 

- F  reedom 

New  Faculty  Employ¬ 
ment  Patterns 

15. 

Organi zat ional 

P 1 ann i ng 

Accountab i 1 i ty : 

Ef f i ci ency 

- Indi vi dual 

Personal  Dev. 

1  nd i vi dua 1 

Personal  Dev. 

16. 

Consensus  on 

Campus  Goals 

Freedom 

-Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation 

Consensus  on 

Campus  Goals 

17. 

Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation 

Democrat i c 

Governance 

Research 

Democrat i c 

Gove  rnance 

18. 

Meeting  Local 

Needs 

Resea  rch 

-  Program 

Eva  1 uat  i  on 

Access ibi 1 i ty : 

Part-Time  Students 

19. 

Commun i ty 

L i a i son 

New  Faculty  Employ¬ 
ment  Patterns 

-Program  Development 
-  Remote  Areas 

1 nst i tut i onal 

Autonomy 

20. 

Vocat i onal 

Preparat ion 

Indi vi dual 

Personal  Dev. 

Commun i t  y 

L i a i son 

1  nnova  t i on 

Tied  ranks  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
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New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns,  Program  Evaluation,  and  Community 
Liaison  --  all  moved  to  a  higher  position  in  the  Should  Be  lists  than  in 
the  Is  lists. 

The  areas  of  disagreement,  where  the  presidents'  ranking  indi¬ 
cated  an  area  should  increase  in  importance,  and  the  board  chairmen  felt 
it  should  decrease  in  importance,  were  worthy  of  examination.  Such  goal 
areas  included  Intellectual  Orientation,  Academic  Development,  and 
Accessibility  of  Programs  to  Part-time  Students.  There  was  opposite 
disagreement  between  the  two  groups  as  well,  when  the  presidents'  group 
indicated  a  goal  area  should  become  less  important,  and  the  board  chair¬ 
men  felt  it  should  become  more  important.  These  goal  areas  included 
Accessibility  of  programs  to  the  Handicapped,  Accountability/Efficiency, 
Intellectual  Environment,  Individual  Personal  Development,  and  Consensus 
on  Campus  Goa  1  s  . 

These  rankings  were  derived  from  the  mean  ratings  of  how  im¬ 
portant  goal  s  were  or  should  be.  While  all  goal  areas  were  rated  as 
needing  increased  importance  in  the  future,  the  amount  of  increase 
caused  changes  in  the  rankings  or  priorities.  The  differences  between 
the  two  ratings  are  examined  in  detail  in  Tables  39  through  42. 
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GOAL  PERCEPTIONS: 
DIFFERENCES  BY  REGION 


This  section  reviews  the  goal  perceptions  of  both  the  presidents 
and  board  chairmen  as  a  total  group  of  fifty-four  respondents.  Their 
perceptions  of  the  goals  for  both  Is  and  Should  Be  were  examined  by 
region  to  discover  whether,  indeed,  there  were  any  significant  differences 
in  goal  perceptions  among  the  regions  in  Canada. 

The  goal  perceptions,  or  ratings,  for  the  outcome  goals  are 
listed  in  Table  23  with  the  Is  mean  and  Should  Be  mean  given  for  each. 
There  were  only  three  statistically  significant  differences  at  the  .10 
level,  and  these  are  starred  on  the  left  side  of  the  table.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  occurred  on  Individual  Personal  Development  between  the  Quebec 
(low)  and  Atlantic  respondents'  (high)  ratings  for  Should  Be;  on 
Humanism/Altruism  between  the  West  (low)  and  Ontario's  (high)  Is  ratings; 
and  on  Cultural  Awareness  between  Quebec  (low)  and  Ontario  and  Atlantic 
regions  (high)  on  the  Should  Be  ratings. 

There  were  some  general  patterns  which  were  worthy  of  note: 
Academic  Development  had  the  lowest  Is  and  Should  Be  rating  in  Quebec; 
Intellectual  Orientation  had  the  lowest  Should  Be  rating  in  the  Atlantic 
region;  Traditional  Religiousness  was  rated  highest  in  Ontario  and  lowest 
in  Quebec;  Research  was  rated  highest  in  the  West;  Public  Service  was 
rated  highest  in  Ontario;  and  Social  Egalitarianism  was  rated  highest  in 


the  West. 
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Table  23 

Outcome  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  regional  groupings, 
giving  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each,  unranked 


Goal 

IS 

West 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Atlantic 

ft 

Area 

SB 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

1 . 

Academi c 

IS 

3.58 

.52 

3.57 

.45 

3-09 

.46 

3.53 

.64 

Deve 1 opment 

SB 

A. 08 

.57 

4.03 

.39 

3-72 

.45 

3-95 

.54 

2. 

Intel lectual 

IS 

3-47 

.71 

3.48 

.75 

3- 19 

.59 

3.43 

.66 

Or ientat ion 

SB 

4.39 

.42 

4.28 

.58 

4.28 

.45 

4.17 

.59 

3. 

1 ndi vi dual 

IS 

2.72 

.72 

3.12 

.80 

2.72 

.56 

3.23 

.70 

Personal  Dev. 

A  SB 

3.38 

•  59 

3-92 

.83 

3.22 

.63 

3-95 

.49 

4. 

Human i sm/ 

A  IS 

2.00 

.55 

2.75 

.80 

2.19 

.32 

2.65 

.89 

Altruism 

SB 

2.89 

.67 

3.48 

1  .03 

2.84 

.83 

3.43 

.45 

5. 

Cul tural 

IS 

2.38 

.60 

2.53 

.40 

1.97 

.51 

2.55 

.73 

Awareness 

A  SB 

2.93 

.57 

3.40 

.55 

2.47 

.67 

3.20 

.68 

6. 

Tradi t iona 1 

IS 

1.33 

.45 

1.70 

.85 

1  .22 

•  36 

1.63 

.89 

Rel i giousness 

SB 

1.47 

.63 

2.18 

1  .28 

1.34 

.57 

1 .92 

•  95 

7. 

Vocat i ona 1 

IS 

2.88 

.52 

2.72 

.56 

2.78 

.83 

2.83 

.73 

Preparat ion 

SB 

3.26 

.56 

3.17 

.63 

3-09 

.86 

3. 12 

.87 

8. 

Advanced 

IS 

2.91 

1  .06 

2.78 

1  .09 

2.97 

1.34 

2.80 

.95 

Training 

SB 

3-41 

•  90 

3.06 

.98 

3.22 

1 .46 

3.12 

1 .09 

9. 

Research 

IS 

3-39 

•  98 

3.18 

1.07 

3.22 

.94 

3.12 

.65 

SB 

3.88 

.70 

3.48 

.95 

3-69 

.76 

3.40 

.68 

10. 

Meet i ng 

IS 

2.83 

.66 

2.93 

.43 

3-34 

.64 

2.88 

.57 

Local  Needs 

SB 

3.30 

.61 

3.42 

.45 

3-47 

.39 

3-32 

.57 

1 1 . 

Public 

IS 

2.66 

.63 

2.90 

.78 

2.59 

.40 

2.80 

.65 

Servi ce 

SB 

3.00 

.67 

3.45 

.80 

3-13 

.71 

3.20 

.72 

12. 

Soc i a  1 

IS 

2.69 

.67 

2.45 

.58 

2.38 

.69 

2.17 

.73 

Egal i tariani  sm 

SB 

3.04 

.79 

2.82 

.72 

2.84 

.65 

2.57 

•  98 

13. 

Soc i a  1 

IS 

2.19 

.51 

2.62 

.86 

2.34 

.40 

2.40 

.60 

Criticism 

SB 

2.61 

.63 

2.98 

1 .08 

2.78 

•  39 

2.70 

.61 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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The  level  of  consensus  in  the  West  was  fairly  even  --  about  .50 
to  .70.  In  Ontario  the  standard  deviations  ranged  wider,  going  both 
higher  and  lower  than  in  the  West,  showing  a  greater  consensus  on  some 
goals  and  less  agreement  on  others.  Quebec's  scores  ranged  even  wider, 
from  .36  on  Is  for  Traditional  Religiousness  to  1.46  on  Advanced  Training. 
Both  Ontario's  and  Quebec's  wide  range  of  scores  may  be  explainable  in 

historic  terms  by  types  and  age  of  the  institutions.  These  provinces 

have  the  widest  range  of  universities  --  from  huge  to  very  small,  from 
old  to  very  new,  from  liberal  arts  colleges  to  multiversities  or  pro¬ 
vincial  systems.  The  Atlantic  region  had  a  level  of  consensus  more 
like  the  West,  and  this  may  be  because  there  are  no  large  institutions 
in  this  reg i on . 

Table  24  portrays  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
process  goals  by  respondents'  region.  Although  there  were  no  statistical¬ 
ly  significant  differences  at  the  .10  level,  there  were  some  differences 
which  illucidate  the  priorities  and  emphases  in  each  region.  Democratic 
Governance  was  rated  highest  in  Quebec  on  Should  Be;  Community  was  rated 

highest  in  the  West  for  Is;  Innovation  was  rated  highest  in  the  West  and 

in  Quebec  for  Is;  and  Off-campus  learning  was  rated  highest  in  the  West 
for  Should  Be.  There  was  a  fairly  high  degree  of  consensus  on  these 
goals  except  on  Freedom,  both  scores  ranging  widely  in  the  West  and  Atlantic 
Canada;  and  on  Quebec's  Should  Be  rating  of  Accountability/Efficiency. 

Quebec  had  the  most  agreement  on  the  goal  Intellectual  Environment;  the 
Is  rating  had  a  standard  deviation  of  only  .23. 
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Table  24 

Process  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  regional  groupings, 
giving  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each,  unranked 


Goal 

West 

Ontario 

Quebec 

At  1  anti  c 

ff 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

14. 

Freedom 

IS 

3.63 

1 .10 

3.45 

.80 

3.63 

.82 

3.40 

.99 

SB 

3-73 

1.10 

3.57 

.72 

3-75 

•  90 

3-53 

1  .02 

15. 

Democrat  i  c 

IS 

3-52 

.65 

3.52 

.60 

3.69 

.46 

3.48 

.59 

Gove  rnance 

SB 

3.66 

.75 

3.63 

.58 

3.94 

.44 

3-75 

.53 

16. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

3-78 

.68 

3.68 

.64 

3-63 

.44 

3-69 

.61 

SB 

4.45 

.61 

4.22 

.61 

4.16 

.27 

4.24 

.53 

17. 

Intel  1 ectua 1 

IS 

3.09 

.80 

3-25 

.83 

3.16 

.23 

3.40 

.53 

Envi ronment 

SB 

3-77 

.65 

3-92 

.79 

3.84 

.44 

3-90 

.59 

18. 

Innovation 

IS 

3.11 

.79 

2.62 

.51 

3-09 

.46 

2.77 

.42 

SB 

3-61 

.69 

3.32 

.59 

3-56 

.53 

3.22 

.57 

19. 

Off-Campus 

IS 

2.16 

.55 

2.02 

.50 

1 .91 

.46 

2.20 

.50 

Lea  rn i ng 

SB 

2.78 

.77 

2.57 

.76 

2.38 

.60 

2.48 

.52 

20. 

Accountabi 1 i ty/ 

IS 

3-34 

.71 

3.06 

.72 

3.25 

.89 

3-42 

.56 

Eff i ciency 

SB 

3.88 

.60 

3.91 

.60 

3.89 

1 .03 

3.80 

.47 
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Table  25  lists  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
miscellaneous  goals  by  the  respondents'  region.  There  were  three 
statistically  significant  differences  which  are  starred  on  the  left 
side  of  the  table.  The  Is  rating  of  Graduate  Literacy  was  much  lower 
in  Quebec  than  in  the  Atlantic  region,  yet  the  Should  Be  ratings  were 
more  similar;  the  Is  rating  of  Extracurricular  Activities  was  much  higher 
in  the  Atlantic  region  than  in  the  We st;  and  the  Should  Be  rating  of 
Program  Evaluation  was  much  higher  in  the  West,  Ontario,  and  Quebec, 
than  in  the  Atlantic  provinces.  The  only  goal  that  rated  lower  on 
Should  Be  than  Is  was  Intercollegiate  Athletics  in  the  West  and  in 
Atlantic  Canada. 

The  standard  deviations  indicated  the  level  of  consensus  about 
these  goals.  Atlantic  Canada  showed  the  most  agreement,  followed  by 
Ontario.  Both  the  West  and  Quebec  had  much  wider  ranging  scores, 
especially  on  goals  such  as  Institutional  Autonomy,  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  and  Organizational  Planning. 

Table  26  outlines  the  perceptions  of  the  local  Canadian  goals 
in  the  different  regions  of  Canada.  There  were  five  statistically 
significant  differences  on  these  goals,  which  are  starred  on  the  left 
side  of  the  table.  Program  Delivery/Remote  Areas  was  much  more  highly 
rated  in  the  West  for  Should  Be  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada;  the  Accessi¬ 
bility  of  Programs  to  Part-time  Students  was  rated  much  higher  in  the 
West  for  Is  than  in  Atlantic  Canada,  although  it  was  also  somewhat 
higher  in  Quebec.  Both  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  Programs  for 
Adu 1 ts/Matu re  Students  were  higher  in  the  West  than  in  Quebec.  The 
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Table  25 

Miscellaneous  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  regional  groupings, 
giving  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

West 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Atlantic 

if 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

12. 

Graduate 

*  IS 

3.00 

1.15 

3-67 

1.11 

2.50 

.53 

3.80 

1  .21 

Li teracy 

SB 

3.94 

1 .24 

4.27 

OO 

oo 

3.88 

1.13 

4.07 

1.03 

71. 

1 nst i tut i ona 1 

IS 

3-63 

•  96 

3.33 

.72 

3-50 

.76 

3.53 

1  .06 

Autonomy 

SB 

3.75 

1 .06 

3.73 

.88 

4.13 

.64 

3.93 

.96 

80. 

Insti tut ional 

IS 

3.75 

.58 

3-93 

.88 

4.00 

.93 

3.86 

.66 

Reputat i on 

SB 

4.56 

.63 

4.60 

.63 

4.13 

.83 

4.14 

.66 

82. 

Extracurri cul ar 

*  IS 

2.50 

1.10 

2.73 

.70 

3.25 

.89 

3-33 

.72 

Act i vi t ies 

SB 

3.19 

1.11 

3.07 

1  . 10 

3.13 

.83 

3.53 

.64 

84. 

Organ i zat i onal 

IS 

3.06 

1 .24 

3-13 

•  99 

3.38 

1.06 

3.33 

.90 

P 1 ann i ng 

SB 

4.38 

.72 

4.20 

.68 

4.13 

.99 

4.33 

.72 

85. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

2.69 

1  .20 

2.60 

1 .06 

2.63 

-52 

2.73 

.80 

Part i c i p/Pl an . 

SB 

3.38 

.89 

3.00 

1  .07 

3.38 

.74 

3.40 

.83 

86. 

Intercol legi ate 

IS 

2.75 

1.18 

2.00 

.68 

2.25 

1 .04 

2.53 

.99 

Ath let i cs 

SB 

2.69 

1 .08 

2.28 

.73 

2.38 

1  .06 

2.40 

•  91 

88. 

Program 

IS 

3.00 

1.10 

2.60 

.91 

3.50 

1  .07 

2.87 

.74 

Eval uati on 

*  SB 

4.19 

.66 

4.13 

.52 

4.25 

.71 

3.60 

.63 

89. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

3-19 

.91 

2.93 

.96 

2.75 

.89 

2.80 

.77 

L i a i son 

SB 

4.13 

.72 

3.87 

.64 

4.00 

.53 

3.53 

.83 

90. 

Campus  Goal 

IS 

2.75 

1.13 

2.93 

1  .03 

2.75 

.71 

3.20 

.86 

Consensus 

SB 

3-56 

1 .03 

3-73 

1  .03 

3-50 

.93 

3.60 

.74 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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Table  26 

Local  Canadian  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  regional  groupings, 
giving  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each,  unranked 


Goal 

West 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Atlantic 

§ 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

91 . 

Program  Del i very/ 

IS 

3-50 

1  .03 

2.53 

1.19 

2.50 

1  .20 

2.47 

1.30 

Remote  Areas  * 

SB 

3.75 

1.13 

2.73 

1  . 10 

2.25 

1  .04 

2.67 

1.45 

92. 

Experienti al 

IS 

2  .06 

1.18 

2.07 

•  70 

2.38 

1.19 

1.73 

.80 

Learn i ng 

SB 

2.81 

1.17 

2.40 

•  83 

2.38 

1.19 

2.13 

1  .06 

93- 

Development  of 

IS 

2.75 

1 .29 

2.20 

.68 

2.00 

.76 

2.53 

.64 

Ed.  Technology 

SB 

3.44 

1.36 

3.00 

.93 

2.63 

•  92 

3.33 

.82 

94. 

B i  1  i ngua 1 

IS 

2.06 

1.34 

2.20 

1 .08 

2.00 

1  .20 

1.87 

.92 

1 nstruct i on 

SB 

2.31 

1.35 

2.87 

1.55 

2.25 

1.49 

2.40 

1  .40 

95. 

Access i bi 1 i ty : 

IS 

3.81 

1.11 

3-53 

1.13 

3.75 

1.17 

2.87 

1  .06 

Part-time  Stud.  * 

SB 

4.31 

.70 

3.93 

.96 

4.13 

.64 

3.20 

1.15 

96. 

Adult/Mature  * 

IS 

4.25 

.77 

3.80 

.68 

3.25 

.71 

3.33 

.98 

Stud.  Programs  * 

SB 

4.44 

.63 

4.13 

.74 

3.38 

.74 

3-93 

.70 

97. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3.81 

.98 

3.07 

.59 

3-63 

.74 

3-07 

.88 

Handicapped  * 

SB 

4.33 

.72 

3.67 

.62 

4.00 

•  53 

3-93 

.46 

98. 

French-Canad i an 

IS 

2.81 

1.11 

2.87 

1.13 

3.25 

1 .28 

2.33 

1.11 

Cul ture 

SB 

3.31 

1  .01 

3-53 

1.35 

3.38 

1 .41 

2.67 

1.18 

99. 

Faculty  Developmt. 

IS 

2.94 

.77 

3-13 

.92 

3-38 

.74 

2.93 

.88 

and  Evaluation 

SB 

4.06 

.68 

4.27 

.70 

3-50 

.76 

3-87 

.64 

100. 

New  Faculty  Employ- 

IS 

2.69 

.70 

2.40 

•  91 

2.50 

.53 

2.47 

.83 

ment  Patterns 

SB 

3.81 

.98 

3-87 

.74 

3.38 

•  92 

3.53 

.64 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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Accessibility  of  Programs  to  Handicapped  Students  was  also  much  higher 
in  the  West  than  in  Ontario. 

There  were  other  regional  differences  which  were  notable  be¬ 
cause  they  indicated  the  different  priorities  of  the  regions:  Experi¬ 
ential  Learning  was  rated  higher  for  Is  in  the  West  than  in  the  rest  of 
Canada;  Educational  Technological  Development  was  rated  higher  in 
Atlantic  and  Western  Canada  than  in  the  central  provinces;  Bilingual 
Instruction  was  rated  lowest  in  Quebec  and  highest  in  Ontario;  French 
Canadian  Cultural  Programs  was  rated  highest  in  Ontario  and  lowest  in 
Atlantic  Canada;  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation  was  rated  highest 
in  Ontario  and  lowest  in  Quebec;  and  New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns 
was  rated  higher  in  Ontario  and  the  West  than  in  Quebec  and  Atlantic 
Canada . 

The  standard  deviations  on  these  goals  showed  a  considerable 
lack  of  consensus  among  respondents.  Many  of  the  deviations  ranged 
beyond  1.0.  Very  few  of  these  goals  showed  the  level  of  agreement 
found  for  the  outcome  and  process  goals  discussed  previously. 

Table  27  portrays  the  rankings  by  means  of  the  outcome  goal 
perceptions  by  region  or  location  of  the  respondent's  university.  This 
was  done  because  the  outcome  goals  are  the  traditional  goals  of 
universities,  and  because  an  examination  of  these  different  rankings, 
in  addition  to  the  ratings  and  significant  differences  already  examined, 
would  help  to  define  the  regional  differences  even  further. 


Table  27 


The  rankings  of  the  Outcome  Goals  by  region  of  all  respondents 


Rank 

West 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Atlantic 

1 . 

IS 

Academic  Devel. 

Academic  Devel. 

Meet  Local  Needs 

Academi c  Deve 1 . 

SB 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Intel  1  .  Orient. 

2. 

IS 

Research 

Research 

1  nte 1 1  .  Orient. 

Intel  1  .  Orient . 

SB 

Academic  Devel. 

Academic  Devel. 

Resea  rch 

Academic  Deve 1 . 

3. 

IS 

Intel  1 .  Orient . 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Academic  Devel. 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

SB 

Research 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Academi c  Deve 1 . 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

4. 

IS 

Advanced  Train. 

Advanced  Train. 

Research 

Resea  rch 

SB 

Advanced  Train. 

Resea  rch 

Meet  Local  Needs 

Human ./Altruism 

5. 

IS 

Vocational  Prep. 

Meet  Local  Needs 

Vocational  Prep. 

Vocational  Prep. 

SB 

Meet  Local  Needs 

Human ./Altruism 

Advanced  Train. 

Cultural  Aware. 

6. 

IS 

Meet  Local  Needs 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Advanced  Train. 

Meet  Local  Needs 

SB 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Cultural  Aware. 

Vocational  Prep. 

Research 

7. 

IS 

Soci a  1  Egal i t . 

Vocational  Prep. 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Pub  lie  Service 

SB 

Vocational  Prep. 

Meet  Local  Needs 

Publ i c  Servi ce 

Meet  Local  Needs 

8. 

IS 

Pub  lie  Service 

Publ ic  Servi ce 

Publ i c  Se rvi ce 

Human . /Al truism 

SB 

Soci al  Egal i t. 

Publ i c  Service 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Vocational  Prep. 

9. 

IS 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Soc.  Crit./Activ. 

Soc.  Crit./Activ. 

Cultural  Aware. 

SB 

Pub  lie  Service 

Vocational  Prep. 

Soci al  Ega lit. 

Pub  1 i c  Servi ce 

10. 

IS 

Cultural  Aware. 

Human. /Al trui sm 

Soci al  Ega lit. 

Advanced  Train. 

SB 

Cultural  Aware. 

Advanced  Train. 

Soc.  Crit./Activ. 

Advanced  Train. 

1  1 . 

IS 

Soc.  Crit./Activ. 

Cultural  Aware. 

Human ./Al trui sm 

Soc.  Crit./Activ 

SB 

Human . /Al truism 

Soc.  Cri t./Acti v. 

Human ./Altruism 

Soc.  Crit./Activ 

12. 

IS 

Human ./Al truism 

Soci a  1  Ega lit. 

Cultural  Aware. 

Soc i a  1  Ega lit. 

SB 

Soc.  Crit./Activ. 

Soci al  Egal  it . 

Cultural  Aware. 

Soci al  Egal i t. 

13. 

IS 

T rad .  Rel i g ious . 

T rad .  Re  1 i g i ous . 

T rad .  Re  1 i g i ous . 

T rad .  Rel i gious . 

SB 

T rad .  Rel i g i ous . 

T rad .  Re  1 i gi ous . 

T rad .  Re  1 i gous . 

T rad .  Re  1 i g i ous . 

* 
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Academic  Development  topped  the  list  of  Is  for  all  regions  ex¬ 
cept  Quebec,  while  respondents  in  all  four  regions  agreed  that  Intellec¬ 
tual  Orientation  Should  Be  of  highest  importance.  The  Is  rating  for 
Research  was  second  most  important  in  the  West  and  Ontario,  but  moved  to 
fourth  in  Quebec  and  Atlantic  Canada.  All  regions  except  Quebec  rated 
Academic  Development  as  second  most  important  Should  Be;  Quebec  rated 
it  third.  The  future  priority  for  Research  was  quite  different  in  each 
region  --  the  West  rated  it  third  Should  Be,  Ontario  --  fourth,  Quebec  -- 
second,  and  Atlantic  Canada  --  sixth.  Advanced  training  was  another  goal 
on  which  there  was  much  disagreement  as  to  its  future  priority:  Western 
Canada  rated  it  Should  Be  fourth,  Ontario  --  tenth,  Quebec  --  fifth, 
and  Atlantic  Canada  --  tenth.  The  Should  Be  ratings  of  Meeting  Local 
Needs  were  also  quite  different:  the  Western  region  rated  it  Should  Be 
fifth,  Ontario  --  seventh,  Quebec  --  fourth,  and  the  Atlantic  provinces 
--  also  seventh.  The  Should  Be  ratings  of  Individual  Personal  Development 
made  a  similar  zigzag:  Western  Canada  rated  it  sixth,  Ontario  --  third, 
Quebec  --  eighth,  and  Atlantic  region  --  third  again.  In  fact,  there 
were  very  few  of  these  outcome  goals  that  were  given  the  same,  or  even 
similar,  priority  ratings  by  all  four  regions.  The  top  and  bottom  goals 
were  the  only  ones  that  all  regions  seemed  to  agree  on. 

After  examining  the  table  it  would  seem  that  Quebec  is 
different  in  more  ways  than  any  other  particular  region  of  Canada. 

These  differences  may  be  borne  out  in  further  examinations  of  differences 
by  size  and  age,  but  they  may  be  due  also  to  fundamental  differences  in  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  the  universities  in  Quebec.  In  fact,  each 
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region  of  Canada  has  had  some  distinguishing  events  in  the  history  of 
its  universities  and  these  should  become  more  apparent  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  other  characteristics,  such  as  age  and  size. 

The  final  table  in  the  examination  of  the  data  by  regions,  is 
Table  28,  which  lists  the  highest  twenty  ranked  of  all  forty  goals 
in  the  perception  of  the  regional  respondent  groups.  These  goals 
are  listed  in  rank  order  from  highest  to  lowest,  and  those  mean 
scores  that  were  tied  for  a  rank  are  linked  with  a  bracket.  The 
rankings  are  given  for  both  Is  and  Should  Be,  using  the  Mean  ratings 
of  each  group. 

Both  the  West  and  Ontario  ranked  Institutional  Reputation  as 
most  important  for  the  future,  while  Quebec  ranked  Intellectual  Orienta¬ 
tion  first,  and  the  Atlantic  region  Organizational  Planning.  Several 
other  goals  were  high  on  all  regional  lists,  although  in  different  ranks: 
Community,  Graduate  Literacy,  Programming  for  Adults,  and  Access  to 
Part-time  or  Handicapped  Students.  Academic  Development  was  ranked  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  lists,  tenth  of  Should  Be  in  the  West,  ninth  in  Ontario, 
fifteenth  in  Quebec,  and  sixth  in  Atlantic  Canada.  Other  differences 
appeared-  the  Atlantic  region,  without  any  large  institutions,  rated 
Individual  Personal  Development  as  seventh  most  important  Should  Be, 
while  in  Ontario  it  was  ranked  twelgth  for  Should  Be.  It  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  the  top  twenty  ranked  goals  for  either  of  the  regions 
of  Quebec  or  the  West.  Research  was  ranked  fourteenth  highest  Should 
Be  goal  in  the  West,  and  sixteenth  in  Quebec,  but  did  not  appear  on 
the  Should  Be  list  of  either  Atlantic  Canada  or  Ontario  in  the  top  twenty 
goal  areas. 
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Table  28 


The  twenty  highest  ranked  of  all  goals  as  perceived 
by  all  respondents  by  region,  both  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings 


Rank 

West 

Ontario 

1 . 

IS 

Prog . /Adul ts 

Inst.  Reput. 

SB 

Inst.  Reput. 

Inst.  Reput. 

2. 

r|s 

Access/PT  Stud. 

Prog . /Adul ts 

SB 

Commun i ty 

1 ntel 1 .  Orient. 

3. 

-IS 

Access/Hand i cap . 

Commun i ty 

SB 

Prog . /Adu Its 

-  Grad.  Li teracy 

A. 

IS 

Commun i ty 

Grad.  Literacy 

SB 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

-  Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

5. 

IS 

Instit.  Reput. 

Academic  Dev. 

SB 

Organ.  Planning 

Commun i ty 

6. 

r  1  S 

F  reedom 

Access/PT  Stud. 

SB 

Access/Handi  cap . 

Organ.  Planning 

7. 

-IS 

Instit.  Autonomy 

Democratic  Gov. 

SB 

Access/PT  Stud. 

Prog . /Adu 1 ts 

8. 

IS 

Academic  Dev. 

1  nte 1 1 .  Orient . 

SB 

Program  Eval . 

Prog  ram  Eva  1 . 

9. 

IS 

Democratic  Gov. 

Freedom 

SB 

Comm.  Liaison 

Academic  Dev. 

10. 

IS 

Prog . De 1 /Remote 

Instit.  Autonomy 

SB 

Academic  Dev. 

Access/PT  Stud. 

1 1 . 

IS 

Intel  1  .  Ori ent . 

1  nte 1 1  .  Envi ron . 

SB 

Fac .  Dev . /Eva  1 . 

—  Inte 1 1 .  Envi ron . 

12. 

IS 

Resea  rch 

Research 

SB 

Soc i al  Ega lit. 

-Ind.  Pers .  Dev . 

13. 

IS 

Account ./Eff i c . 

r Organ .  P 1 ann i ng 

-SB 

Account. Eff i c. 

Account . / E  f f i c. 

14. 

IS 

Comm.  Liaison 

-  Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

-SB 

Research 

-  Comm.  Liaison 

15. 

IS 

1 nnovat i on 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

SB 

New  Fac. Emp. Pat. 

-  New  Fac . Emp . Pat . 

16. 

IS 

Intel  1  .  Envi ron . 

Access/Handi  cap. 

SB 

Intel  1 .  Envi ron . 

-  Instit.  Autonomy 

17. 

IS 

Organ.  Planning 

Account . / E  f  f i c . 

-SB 

Prog . De 1 /Remote 

-  Con . / Camp .  Goa  1 s 

18. 

r 1  s 

Program  Eva  1 . 

r  Comm.  Liai son 

-SB 

Instit.  Autonomy 

Access/Hand i cap . 

19. 

IS 

Grad.  Literacy 

■  Con . /Camp .  Goa  1 s 

SB 

Freedom 

Democratic  Gov. 

20. 

IS 

Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

-  Meet  Local  Needs 

SB 

Democratic  Gov. 

Freedom 

Quebec 


At  1  ant i c 


Inst.  Reput. 
Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Access/PT  Stud. 
Program  Eval . 

Democratic  Gov. 
Commun i ty 

-Freedom 

—  Instit.  Reput. 

-Commun i ty 
-■Organ.  Planning 

'-Access/Handi  cap. 

—  Instit.  Autonomy 

rlnstit.  Autonomy 
-•Access/PT  Stud. 

-  Program  Eva  1 . 

—  Com.  L i a i son 

(-Organ.  Planning 
■--Access/Handicap. 

- Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 
Democratic  Gov. 

Meet  Local  Needs 

—  Account . / E  f  f i c . 

r  Prog . / Adu 1 ts 
-■Grad.  Literacy 

-Extracurr.  Act. 

I  nte 1  1  .  Env i ron . 

- French-Cdn . Prog . 
Freedom 

-Account ./Eff i c. 
Academic  Dev. 

Resea  rch 
Research 

I  nte 1 1 .  Orient. 

I nnovat i on 

Inte 1 1 .  En vi ron . 

—  Con. /Camp.  Goals 

I nnovat i on 

—  Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

Academic  Dev. 
Meet  Local  Needs 


Instit.  Reput. 
Organ.  Planning 

Grad.  Literacy 
Commun i ty 

Commun i ty 
I  nte 1 1 .  Orient. 

Insti  t.  Autonomy 
Instit.  Reput. 

-Academic  Dev. 
Grad.  Literacy 

Democractic  Gov. 
(—Academic  Dev. 

Intel  1 .  Ori ent . 

—  Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Account. /Eff ic. 
j—lnstit.  Autonomy 

r Freedom 
-■  Prog .  /Adu  1  ts 

L  I  nte  1 1  .  Env i ron . 

—  Access/Handicap. 

-  Ext  racur r.  Act . 
Intel  1  .  Envi ron. 

-Organ.  Planning 
Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

-  Prog . /Adu 1 ts 
Accoun t . / E  f f i c . 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 
Democratic  Gov. 

Con. /Camp.  Goals 

—  Con. /Camp.  Goals 

Research 

—  Program  Eva  1 . 

Access/Handi  cap . 

—  Extracurr.  Act. 

Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

—  Comm.  L i a i son 

Meet  Local  Needs 

—  Freedom 

Access/PT  Stud. 

—  New  Fac . Emp . Pat . 


Tied  ranks  are  indicated  by  brackets. 


When  a  total  perspective  was  taken,  only  four  outcome  goals 
were  ranked  in  the  top  twenty  of  all  goals  for  Should  Be  in  the  West  and 
Ontario,  while  only  three  were  ranked  on  this  list  for  each  of  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Quebec  and  Atlantic  Canada.  This  indicated  that  a  number  of 
other  goals,  different  ones  in  each  region  of  Canada,  have  superceded 
the  traditional  goals  of  universities. 
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GOAL  PERCEPTIONS: 

DIFFERENCES  BY  AGE  OF  UNIVERSITY 

The  data  in  this  section  portray  the  differences  in  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  all  respondents  according  to  the  year  their  institutions 
were  granted  university  status.  The  data  were  collected  in  groups  by 
decades  of  years,  as  in  Table  A,  but  regrouped  into  four  thirty-year 
periods  for  this  analysis.  The  year  an  institution  received  univer¬ 
sity  status  was  not  necessarily  the  year  it  began  offering  classes  or 
even  degrees.  Many  of  the  institutions  were  high  schools  or  colleges 
before  becoming  universities,  especially  in  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  Only  recently  some  of  these  institutions  became  univer¬ 
sities,  even  though  their  roots  go  back  hundreds  of  years.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  however,  the  line  was  drawn  marking  the  official 
"beginning"  of  a  university  by  the  year  it  was  granted  official  univer¬ 
sity  deg ree-g rant i ng  status.  This  section,  shows  the  mean  ratings  for 
the  goals  by  each  "age"  group. 

Table  29  lists  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  all  outcome 
goals  by  the  age  of  the  respondents'  university.  There  were  no  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  differences  by  the  age  of  the  university,  but 
some  trends  emerged  which  were  worthy  of  note.  Academic  Development 
was  rated  lowest  in  the  newer  institutions,  and  rated  consistently 
higher  in  the  older  groups  for  Should  Be,  although  all  groups  rated  it 
near  high  importance.  Human i sm/Al t ru i sm  also  was  rated  consistently 
higher  for  Should  Be  in  the  older  institutions.  Vocational  Preparation 
showed  the  opposite  pattern,  with  the  highest  mean  ratings  in  the 


- 
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Table  29 

Outcome  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  age  group 
(by  year  the  respondent's  institution  was  granted  university  status) 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


_ Goa] _  IS  Before  1900  1900  -  1929  1930  -  1959  Since  I960 

#  Area  SB  Mean  SD  Mean  SD  Mean  SD  Mean  SD 


1.  Academic  IS 

Development  SB 

2.  Intel lectual  IS 

Orientation  SB 

3.  Individual  Person-  IS 

al  Development  SB 

1*.  Humanism/  IS 

Altruism  SB 

5.  Cultural  IS 

Awareness  SB 

6 .  T  rad i t iona 1  IS 

Rel ig iousness  SB 

7.  Vocational  IS 

Preparation  SB 

8.  Advanced  IS 

Training  SB 

9.  Research  IS 

SB 

10.  Meeting  Local  IS 

Needs  SB 

11.  Public  IS 

Service  SB 

12.  Social  IS 

Egalitarianism  SB 

Social  IS 

Criticism  SB 


3-56 

.47 

3.71 

.57 

A.  19 

.36 

4.04 

.49 

3.23 

.69 

3.50 

.69 

A.  38 

.54 

4.25 

.35 

3.00 

.75 

3.04 

.91 

3.67 

.61 

3.43 

.70 

2.56 

.81 

2.43 

1.05 

3.46 

.73 

3-25 

.84 

2.52 

.50 

2.39 

.66 

3.08 

.49 

2.86 

.79 

1.58 

.85 

1.39 

.59 

1.88 

.82 

1  .54 

.85 

2.88 

.88 

3.04 

.47 

3.04 

.88 

3.07 

.69 

2.75 

1  .24 

3-32 

.67 

2.90 

1.33 

3.64 

.50 

3-33 

.86 

3.28 

.34 

3-52 

.71 

3.68 

.31 

2.96 

.52 

2.61 

.35 

3.25 

.57 

3.18 

.61 

2.54 

.58 

2.86 

.69 

3.00 

.74 

3-25 

.63 

2.25 

.58 

2.18 

.70 

2.52 

.84 

2.39 

.81 

2.48 

.69 

2.32 

.62 

2.81 

.56 

2.64 

.71 

3.40 

.44 

3.45 

.65 

3-92 

.34 

3.88 

.65 

3.28 

.57 

3.61 

.74 

4.12 

.60 

4.36 

.48 

2.80 

.57 

3.06 

.81 

3-78 

.71 

3-65 

\1 

oo 

2.28 

.45 

2.43 

.85 

3-17 

.87 

3.05 

.79 

2.23 

.52 

2.48 

.69 

3-13 

.70 

3.09 

.74 

1.63 

.91 

1.39 

.51 

2.07 

1.33 

1.58 

•  74 

2.72 

.56 

2.75 

•  57 

3-07 

.62 

3.35 

.65 

2.97 

1.19 

2.66 

.95 

3-23 

1 .20 

3.21 

.88 

3-23 

1.11 

3.15 

.94 

3.50 

.92 

3-71 

.86 

2.93 

.60 

3.08 

.65 

3.38 

.52 

3.48 

.47 

2.67 

.47 

2.91 

.77 

3.18 

.62 

3.31 

.85 

2.43 

.72 

2.62 

.69 

2.95 

.83 

3.04 

.72 

2.30 

.46 

2.43 

•  77 

2.68 

.73 

2.84 

.90 

13- 
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youngest  universities,  and  the  lowest  in  the  oldest.  Research  was 
rated  highest  Should  Be  in  the  youngest  and  second  oldest  groups,  and 
lower  in  the  other  two  groups.  Advanced  Training  was  rated  highest  by 
the  1900  -  1929  age  group,  and  lowest  in  the  oldest  group.  Four  out¬ 
come  goals  were  rated  highest  in  the  newest  institutions:  Meeting 
Local  Needs,  Public  Service,  Social  Egalitarianism,  and  Social 
Criticism. 

Table  30  outlines  the  process  goal  perceptions  by  age  of 
universities  in  Canada,  including  two  differences  that  were 
statistically  significant.  In  the  youngest  institutions,  Innovation 
was  rated  higher  for  Is  than  in  the  other  institutions,  and 
Acountab i 1 i ty/Ef f i c i ency  was  also  rated  higher  in  the  younger 
universities  than  in  the  two  older  groups  for  Should  Be.  The  lowest 
ratings  for  Should  Be  appeared  most  frequently  for  the  process 
goals  in  the  1900-1929  age  group.  Freedom  had  the  lowest  Should 
Be  ratings  in  the  newest  universities,  and  received  consistently 
higher  ratings  as  the  age  groups  of  institutions  got  older. 

Table  31  lists  the  perceptions  of  miscellaneous  goals  for  both 
Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  by  age  of  respondents'  university.  There  were 
two  statistically  significant  differences  in  this  table  --  both  on  the 
Should  Be  rating  of  Organizational  Planning  and  Community  Part i c i pat  ion 
and  Planning.  On  Organizational  Planning,  the  youngest  group  of 
universities  rated  it  significantly  higher  than  the  next  youngest  group, 
1930  -  1959.  It  was  the  two  middle-aged  groups  of  universities  that  were 
the  most  different  on  the  goal  Community  Participation  and  Planning, 
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Table  30 

Process  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  bv  age  group 
(by  year  the  respondent's  institution  was  granted  university  status) 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

Before 

VX> 

O 

o 

1900  - 

1929 

1930  - 

1959 

Since  I960 

# 

Area 

SB 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

14. 

F  reedom 

IS 

3-94 

.50 

3-71 

1  .12 

3.28 

.94 

3.36 

1  .02 

SB 

4.06 

.54 

3.75 

1  .12 

3.47 

.91 

3.46 

1  .03 

15. 

Democrat i c 

IS 

3-65 

.56 

3-32 

.43 

3.50 

.60 

3-56 

.64 

Governance 

SB 

3.90 

.61 

3.32 

.45 

3-77 

.53 

3.71 

.67 

16. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

3-76 

.36 

3.71 

.67 

3-57 

.65 

3.78 

.69 

SB 

4.35 

.44 

4.00 

.52 

4.20 

.56 

4.41 

.59 

17. 

Intel  1 ectual 

IS 

3.29 

.52 

3.14 

.76 

2.98 

.38 

3.41 

.87 

Envi ronment 

SB 

3-95 

.57 

3.39 

.67 

3.82 

.45 

3-99 

.73 

18. 

1  nnovat ion 

*  IS 

2.73 

.43 

2.68 

.40 

2.65 

•  38 

3.20 

.76 

SB 

3-13 

.55 

3.04 

•  39 

3.23 

.47 

3-85 

.58 

19. 

Off-Campus 

IS 

1.90 

•  31 

2.18 

.49 

2.07 

.43 

2.20 

.64 

Learn  i  ng 

SB 

2.42 

.53 

2.39 

.57 

2.53 

.59 

2.78 

.83 

20. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

*  IS 

3.17 

.72 

3.42 

.44 

3.12 

.65 

3.40 

.80 

Ef f i c iency 

SB 

3.53 

•  73 

3-51 

.49 

3.83 

.51 

4.21 

.54 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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Miscellaneous  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  age  group 
(by  year  the  respondent's  institution  was  granted  university  status) 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

Before 

1900 

1900  - 

1929 

1930  - 

1959 

Since 

I960 

1  tem 

Area 

SB 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

12. 

Graduate 

IS 

3-50 

1  .00 

4.00 

1.15 

3.00 

1  .06 

3.25 

1 .29 

Li  teracy 

SB 

4.25 

.75 

4.29 

1.11 

4.13 

•  92 

3.80 

1  .28 

71. 

Institutional 

IS 

3-58 

.79 

3-29 

1.11 

3.53 

•  92 

3-50 

.89 

Autonomy 

SB 

4.00 

.60 

3.57 

1.13 

4.00 

•  93 

3-75 

1  .02 

80. 

Institutional 

IS 

3.82 

.60 

3-71 

.49 

3-93 

.88 

3-90 

.79 

Reputat i on 

SB 

4.27 

.65 

4.00 

.58 

4.40 

.74 

4.60 

.68 

82. 

Extracurri cular 

IS 

3-25 

1  .06 

3.00 

.58 

2.80 

.68 

2.75 

1.07 

Act i v i t ie  s 

SB 

3-58 

.79 

3.14 

.69 

3-27 

1  .03 

3.05 

1  .05 

84. 

Organ izat ional 

IS 

3.00 

1 .04 

3.29 

.76 

2.93 

1 .10 

3-50 

1 .05 

P 1 ann i ng 

*  SB 

4.17 

.72 

4.14 

•  69 

3.93 

.80 

4.15 

.59 

85. 

Community  Partici- 

IS 

2.58 

.67 

2.29 

1.11 

3-07 

.88 

2.55 

1 .05 

pation  in  Plan. 

*  SB 

3-33 

.78 

2.57 

.98 

3.60 

•  63 

3-25 

1  .02 

86. 

Intercol legi ate 

IS 

2.75 

.75 

2.00 

.58 

2.07 

.59 

2.63 

1.38 

Ath 1 et i cs 

SB 

2.75 

.75 

2.00 

.58 

2.53 

.74 

2.37 

1  .21 

88. 

Program 

IS 

3-17 

.83 

3.00 

.58 

2.73 

•  96 

2.90 

1.17 

Eva  1 uat i on 

SB 

3.83 

.72 

3-57 

•  53 

4.13 

.52 

4.20 

.70 

CTv 

OO 

Commun i ty 

IS 

2.67 

.65 

2.86 

•  38 

2.73 

.88 

3-30 

1 .03 

Li ai son 

SB 

3.58 

1  .00 

3.57 

.53 

3.80 

.56 

4.20 

.62 

90. 

Campus  Goal 

IS 

3.00 

.85 

3.00 

.58 

2.73 

1  .03 

3.00 

1.12 

Consensus 

SB 

3-67 

•  65 

3.57 

.79 

3.60 

.83 

3.60 

1.19 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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the  1930  -  1959  group  rated  it  significantly  higher  than  the  1900  - 
1929  group. 

There  were  also  some  interesting  directions  in  the  response 
patterns  shown  in  this  table:  in  the  1939  ~  1959  group,  Graduate 
Literacy  was  rated  over  a  full  point  higher  for  Should  Be  than  Is, 
implying  that  a  large-scale  improvement  was  needed  in  this  area; 
Institutional  Reputation  was  rated  highest  Should  Be  in  the  youngest 
group,  implying  that  newer  institutions  were  less  sure  of  their  status; 
Program  Evaluation  in  both  of  the  more  recent  groups  of  institutions 
was  rated  over  a  full  point  higher  for  Should  Be  than  Is,  implying 
that  considerably  more  attention  needed  to  be  paid  to  this  area  in 
future  priorities  of  these  groups. 

The  ratings  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  were  interesting  be¬ 
cause  only  one  group  indicated  it  should  increase  in  importance  in  the 
future,  the  1930  -  1959  group.  The  two  oldest  groups*  rating  indicated 
that  it  should  stay  the  same  in  importance,  while  the  respondents  from 
the  youngest  universities  indicated  that  it  should  decline  in  importance 
in  the  future.  Ext racur r i cu 1 ar  Activities  was  rated  most  important 
in  the  oldest  group,  and  of  least  importance  in  the  newest  group. 

The  perception  of  local  Canadian  goals  by  age  of  universities 
is  shown  in  Table  32.  There  were  three  statistically  significant 
differences  in  the  ratings  of  these  goals  --  the  two  ratings  for  Adult/ 
Mature  Students  Programs,  and  on  the  Should  Be  ratings  of  Faculty 
Development  and  Evaluation.  Programs  for  Adult/Mature  Students  was 
rated  significantly  higher  in  the  most  recent  universities,  both  for 
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Table  32 

Local  Canadian  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  age  group 
(by  year  the  respondent's  institution  was  granted  university  status) 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

SB 

Before 

1900 

1900  - 

1929 

1930  - 

1959 

Since 

I960 

1  tern 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

91. 

Program  Delivery/ 

IS 

2.58 

•  90 

2.  14 

.90 

2.87 

1.19 

3.10 

1.48 

Remote  Areas 

SB 

2.83 

1.19 

2.14 

•  90 

2.93 

1  .22 

3.30 

1.45 

92. 

Exper ient i al 

IS 

1.75 

.87 

1.71 

.95 

2.13 

.64 

2.20 

1 .20 

Lea  rn i ng 

SB 

2.17 

.94 

2.00 

.82 

2.53 

.83 

2.70 

1.30 

93. 

Development  of 

IS 

2.08 

.79 

2.57 

.53 

2.40 

.74 

2.60 

1.19 

Ed.  Technology 

SB 

2.83 

.83 

3.00 

1  .00 

2.87 

.83 

3-65 

1 .23 

94. 

Bi 1 ingual 

IS 

2.33 

1 .07 

1  .86 

•  90 

2.20 

1 . 32 

1.80 

1 .06 

Instruct i on 

SB 

3.00 

1.35 

2.14 

1  .22 

2.53 

1  -55 

2.25 

1  .45 

95. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3.08 

.67 

3-14 

1.35 

3.40 

1.18 

3-85 

1 .23 

Part-Time  Stud. 

SB 

3-75 

.62 

3.29 

1.38 

3-87 

•  99 

4.15 

.99 

96. 

Adult/Mature  Stud.  * 

IS 

3.58 

.79 

3.43 

.98 

3.40 

.83 

4.15 

.81 

Programs  * 

SB 

3-92 

.79 

4.00 

.82 

3-67 

.62 

4.45 

.69 

97. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3.16 

1.11 

3-57 

•  98 

3-33 

.49 

3-45 

•  94 

Handicapped  Stud. 

SB 

4.00 

.74 

4.14 

.38 

3.80 

.56 

4.05 

.71 

98. 

French-Canadi an 

IS 

3-25 

1  .22 

2.71 

1  .25 

2.67 

1.18 

2.55 

1  .05 

Cul ture 

SB 

3.83 

.83 

2.71 

1 .25 

2.93 

1  .22 

3.20 

1.36 

99. 

Faculty  Develop- 

IS 

3-67 

.78 

3-14 

.69 

2.87 

•  74 

2.80 

.83 

ment  S  Evaluation* 

SB 

4.17 

•  72 

3-71 

•  49 

3.60 

.74 

4.25 

.64 

100. 

New  Faculty  Employ- 

IS 

2.67 

•  49 

2.57 

1.13 

2.47 

.64 

2.45 

.89 

ment  Patterns 

SB 

3-58 

.67 

3-43 

.79 

3-47 

.83 

4.00 

.86 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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Is  and  Should  Be,  than  in  the  1930  -  1959  age  group,  and  higher  than  all 
other  groups  as  well.  The  Should  Be  rating  of  Faculty  Development  and 
Evaluation  was  also  significantly  higher  in  the  newest  group  than  in 
the  next  oldest  group. 

There  were  a  few  other  trends  in  the  ratings  that  may  be  im¬ 
portant:  Program  Del i very/Remote  Areas  was  rated  over  a  full  point 

higher  in  the  newer  institutions  than  the  1900  -  1929  group.  Some  of 
the  "newer  trends"  in  universities  were  more  important  in  the  newest 
group  than  in  older  groups  --  these  included  Experiential  Learning,  the 
Development  of  Educational  Technology,  the  Accessibility  of  Programs  to 
Part-Time  Students,  and  New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns.  The  Accessi¬ 
bility  of  Programs  to  Handicapped  Students  was  most  highly  rated  in  the 
1900  -  1929  group.  Bilingual  Instruction,  and  a  commitment  to  providing 
French  Canadian  Cultural  Programs  was  most  highly  rated  in  the  oldest 
i  nst i tut i ons . 

Generally,  it  would  seem  from  these  ratings  that  it  was  the 
youngest  group  of  universities  which  was  the  most  innovative,  while  the 
older  groups,  especially  the  ones  established  between  1900  -  1929,  were 
the  most  bound  to  the  traditional  priorities  of  universities.  The  next 
table  shows  how  these  ratings  were  ranked  by  each  age  group. 

Table  33  lists  the  ranking  of  the  highest  twenty  of  all  forty 
goal  areas  by  the  four  age  groups  of  universities.  The  outcome  goals, 
or  the  more  traditional  goals,  were  higher  in  the  ratings  of  the  1900  - 
1929  groups,  and  there  were  more  of  them  (seven  Is  and  five  Should  Be) 
within  the  top  twenty  of  this  group  than  in  other  groups.  In  the  oldest 


Table  33 


The  twenty  highest  ranked  of  all  goal  areas 
as  perceived  by  all  respondents  when  grouped  by  age, 
or  the  year  the  respondent's  institution  received  university  status 


Rank 

Status  Granted 

Before  1900 

1900  -  1929  1930  -  1959 

i960  or  after 

1 . 

IS 

Freedom 

Grad.  Literacy 

Instit.  Reput. 

Prog ./Adul ts 

SB 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Grad .  Li teracy 

Instit.  Reput. 

Organ.  Planning 

2. 

IS 

Instit.  Reput. 

■  Freedom 

Commun i ty 

Instit.  Reput. 

SB 

Commun i ty 

Intel  1 .  Orient . 

Commun i ty 

Instit.  Reput. 

3. 

IS 

Commun i ty 

- Commun i ty 

Instit.  Autonomy 

Access/PT  Stud. 

SB 

Instit.  Re  put. 

Organ.  Planning 

Grad.  Li  teracy 

Prog . /Adul ts 

4. 

IS 

Fac.  Dev. /Eva  1 . 

■ Academi c  Dev . 

Democratic  Gov. 

Commun i ty 

SB 

Grad.  Literacy 

Access/Handicap. 

-  Program  Eva  1 . 

Commun i ty 

5. 

IS 

Democratic  Gov. 

-Instit.  Reput. 

-Acadmic  Dev. 

Intel  1 .  Orient . 

SB 

Academic  Dev. 

Academic  Dev. 

Intel  1 .  Orient. 

Inte 11.  Orient. 

6. 

IS 

r  Prog . /Adul t s 

Access/Handi  cap. 

-Access/PT  Stud. 

Democratic  Gov. 

SB 

Organ.  Planning 

-  Commun i ty 

Instit.  Autonomy 

Fac .  Dev . /Eva  1 . 

7- 

IS 

•  Instit.  Autonomy 

1  nte  1 1 .  Orient. 

-Prog ./Adul ts 

-Instit.  Autonomy 

SB 

-  Fac .  Dev. /Eva  1 . 

-  Prog . /Adu Its 

Organ.  Planning 

Account . / Ef f  i  c . 

8. 

IS 

Academic  Dev. 

Prog ./Adul ts 

Access/Handi  cap. 

-Organ.  Planning 

SB 

Freedom 

-  Instit.  Reput . 

Academic  Dev. 

-  Prog  ram  Eva  1 . 

9. 

IS 

Grad .  Lite  racy 

Account . / E  f f i c. 

-  Freedom 

■  Access/Handi  cap. 

SB 

-  Access/Handi  cap. 

F  reedom 

Access/PT  Stud. 

•  Comm.  Liai son 

10. 

IS 

Research 

■Advanced  Train. 

- Inte 11.  Or i ent . 

-Academic  Dev. 

SB 

-  Instit.  Autonomy 

Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

Account . / E  f f i c . 

Access/PT  Stud. 

1 1 . 

IS 

1  nte  1 1  .  Envi ron . 

-Democratic  Gov. 

Reserach 

Intel  1  .  Envi ron. 

SB 

1  nte 1 1 .  Envi ron . 

Research 

Inte 1  1  .  Envi ron . 

Access/Handi  cap. 

12. 

IS 

- French-Cdn . Prog . 

-Organ.  Planning 

Account . /Eff i c. 

Account ./Eff i c. 

SB 

Prog. /Adul ts 

Advanced  Train. 

-  Comm.  Liai son 

New  Fac.Emp.Pat. 

13. 

IS 

-  Ext racurr .  Act. 

-  Instit.  Autonomy 

Comm. Pa  rt ./Plan. 

Freedom 

SB 

Democratic  Gov. 

-Con. /Camp.  Goals 

-  Access/Handi  cap . 

Intel  1 .  Envi ron. 

14. 

IS 

Inte  1  1  .  Orient . 

-  Research 

Grad.  Literacy 

Comm .  Liai son 

SB 

-  French-Cdn. Prog. 

-  Instit.  Autonomy 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

Academic  Dev. 

15. 

IS 

-  Access /Han di cap. 

-  Intel  1  .  Envi ron . 

Intel  1 .  Envi ron . 

Grad.  Literacy 

SB 

-  Program  Eval  . 

-Program  Eva  1 . 

Democratic  Gov. 

1  nnovat i on 

16. 

IS 

-  Program  Eval . 

-Access/PT  Stud. 

Advanced  Train. 

1  nnovat i on 

SB 

Access/PT  Stud. 

-Comm.  Liaison 

Prog. /Adul ts 

Grad.  Literacy 

17. 

IS 

-  Accoun t . / E  f f i c. 

- Fac .  Dev. /Eva  1 . 

-  Meet  Local  Needs 

Resea  rch 

SB 

—  Con. /Camp.  Goals 

Account . Eff i c. 

-  Con . / Camp .  Goal s 

Instit.  Autonomy 

18. 

IS 

Access/PT  Stud. 

-Vocational  Prep. 

-Organ.  Planning 

Prog . De 1 /Remote 

SB 

-  1 nd .  Pe rs .  Dev . 

1 nd .  Pe  rs .  Dev . 

-  Comm. Pa  rt . /P 1  an . 

-  Democrat i c  Gov . 

19. 

IS 

-  Con . /Camp .  Goal s 

- Ind .  Pers .  Dev. 

-  Prog . De 1 /Remote 

Meet  Local  Needs 

SB 

-  Extracurr.  Act. 

-New  Fac.Emp.Pat.  *- 

-  Fac.  Dev. /Eval . 

-  Research 

20. 

IS 

*-  Organ  .  PI  ann  i  ng 

Program  Eval. 

*-  Fac.  Dev. /Eval  . 

Ind.  Pers.  Dev. 

SB 

-  Comm.  L i a i son 

Intel  1  .  Envi ron . 

Research 

Educ.  Technology 

Tied  ranks  are  indicated  by  brackets. 


and  newest  groups  of  institutions,  there  were  only  three  outcome  goals 
in  the  Should  Be  list  out  of  the  top  twenty  goals  while  there  were  four 
outcome  goals  in  the  Should  Be  list  of  the  1930  -  1959  group. 

Institutional  Reputation  was  ranked  first  or  second  in  the 
younger  groups,  while  it  was  third  in  the  oldest  group  and  eighth  in 
the  1900  -  1929  group.  Freedom  was  ranked  high  for  Is  in  the  older 
groups  and  considerably  lower  in  the  newer  groups.  Intellectual  Orienta¬ 
tion  was  ranked  first  in  the  oldest  group  for  Should  Be,  second  in  the 
next  oldest  group,  and  fifth  in  the  two  newer  groups.  Academic  Develop¬ 
ment  was  rated  fifth  in  the  oldest  groups,  eighth  in  the  1930  -  1959 
group,  and  fourteenth  in  the  youngest  age  group.  This  same  pattern 
away  from  the  traditional  priorities  was  seen  in  the  ranking  of  Research 
--  ranked  for  Should  Be  --  not  in  the  top  twenty  of  the  oldest  group  at 
all,  eleventh  in  the  1900  -  1929  group,  twentieth  and  nineteenth  in  the 
two  youngest  groups.  Individual  Personal  Development  was  ranked  eighteenth 
in  the  two  oldest  groups  of  institutions  for  Should  Be,  while  ranked  four¬ 
teenth  in  the  1930  -  1959  group,  and  not  in  the  list  of  the  top  twenty 
for  the  newest  universities. 

The  impression  from  the  ratings,  of  a  general  moving  away  from 
the  traditional  values  of  un  i  vers  i  t  i  es,  was  borne  out  in  this  table  of 
rankings.  The  younger  universities  were  more  likely  to  espouse  other 
than  traditional  priorities.  The  most  conservative  universities  seemed 
to  be  those  which  were  established  between  1900  and  1929- 
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GOAL  PERCEPTIONS: 

DIFFERENCES  BY  SIZE  OR  FULL-TIME  ENROLMENT 

This  section  examines  the  differences  of  goal  perceptions  by 
size  of  university.  The  definition  of  size  used  in  this  study  was  one 
of  full-time  enrolment.  This  was  a  difficult  definition  because  some 
universities  served  many  part-time  students  by  design.  The  fact  that 
these  students  were  either  excluded  or  converted  to  full-time  equiva¬ 
lents  was  not  important  here.  The  purpose  of  examining  differences  by 
size  was  to  determine  whether  size  of  an  institution  affected  the  per¬ 
ception  of  its  goals  and  priorities.  As  outlined  in  Table  5,  the 
under  A, 000  group  was  the  largest,  almost  half  of  the  respondents,  and 
the  over  12,000  group  was  the  smallest  with  just  over  20  percent  of 
the  respondents. 

Table  Ik  outlines  the  outcome  goal  perceptions  of  all  respon¬ 
dents  by  size  of  institution.  There  were  seven  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  among  these  groups.  The  first  bears  out  a  common 
assumption  that  small  institutions  attend  more  to  the  individual  than  do 
large  ones  --  the  Is  rating  of  Individual  Personal  Development  was 
significantly  higher  in  the  smaller  universities  than  in  the  larger 
ones.  The  Should  Be  rating  was  also  higher  in  the  smaller  institutions, 
but  the  difference  was  not  nearly  as  great,  and  was  not  significant, 
statistically.  Cultural  Awareness  was  also  rated  significantly  higher 
in  the  small  institutions  than  in  the  large  ones. 

The  opposite  difference  was  seen  in  some  of  the  other  goal 
areas:  Vocational  Preparation,  Advanced  Training,  and  Research  were 


. 
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Table  34 

Outcome  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  size  group 
(full-time  enrolment  of  respondent's  university), 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

SB 

Under 

-C- 

o 

o 

o 

4,000- 

11,999 

12,000 

p  1  us 

ff 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

1 . 

Academic 

IS 

3.62 

.58 

3-34 

.43 

3.43 

.58 

Development 

SB 

3.93 

.53 

4.00 

.45 

4.05 

.53 

2. 

Intel lectual 

IS 

3.53 

.81 

3.41 

.43 

3.18 

.64 

Orientat ion 

SB 

4.33 

.53 

4.19 

.58 

4.32 

.37 

3. 

Individual  Personal 

*  IS 

3.21 

.78 

2.84 

.61 

2.61 

.66 

Development 

SB 

3.79 

.59 

3.60 

.77 

3.45 

.84 

4. 

Human i sm/ 

IS 

2 . 66 

.88 

2.24 

.60 

2.11 

.53 

A!  trui sm 

SB 

3.36 

.70 

2.96 

.93 

3.20 

.80 

5. 

Cul tural 

*  IS 

2.59 

.64 

2.35 

.48 

2.07 

.53 

Awareness 

SB 

3.21 

.65 

3.01 

.63 

2.82 

•  77 

6. 

T  radi t i ona I 

IS 

1  .68 

.88 

1  .29 

.46 

1.39 

.50 

Re  1 i g i ousness 

SB 

1.91 

1 .10 

1  .57 

.80 

1.75 

.90 

7. 

Vocat i ona 1 

*  IS 

2.57 

.64 

2.98 

.51 

3.11 

.58 

Preparat i on 

SB 

3.07 

.81 

3.24 

.58 

3.30 

.62 

8. 

Advanced 

*  IS 

2.22 

•  97 

3.21 

•  73 

3.80 

.70 

Tra i ni ng 

*  SB 

2.64 

1 .03 

3-50 

.81 

4.07 

•  57 

9. 

Research 

*  IS 

2.85 

.86 

3.44 

.85 

3.82 

.69 

*  SB 

3-33 

.75 

3-65 

.81 

4.20 

.47 

10. 

Meeting  Local 

IS 

2.85 

.60 

2.96 

.52 

3.18 

.60 

Needs 

SB 

3-37 

.52 

3.25 

.56 

3.52 

.45 

1 1 . 

Pub  lie  Se  rvi ces 

IS 

2.81 

•  73 

2.69 

.63 

2.73 

.51 

SB 

3-23 

•  79 

3.06 

.63 

3.34 

.74 

12. 

Soc i a  1 

IS 

2.41 

.71 

2.31 

.72 

2.68 

•  54 

Egal i tari an i sm 

SB 

2.85 

.91 

2.59 

.75 

3.09 

.57 

13. 

Soci al 

IS 

2.47 

.75 

2.16 

.52 

2.55 

.44 

Cri t ici sm 

SB 

2.78 

.75 

2.51 

•  73 

3.11 

.67 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 


all  rated  for  Is  significantly  higher  in  the  large  universities  than  in 
the  small  ones.  The  Should  Be  rating  of  both  Advanced  Training  and 
Research  showed  the  same  significant  difference,  the  respondents  in  the 
large  universities  rated  them  higher  than  in  the  small  universities. 

Generally,  these  differences  were  found  between  the  two  groups 
on  either  end  of  the  spectrum,  or  between  the  respondents  in  the  small 
and  large  institutional  groups.  However,  there  were  other  trends  which 
should  be  noted  here.  Academic  Development  and  Intellectual  Orienta¬ 
tion  were  both  rated  very  much  the  same  in  all  groups  --  for  Is  as  well 
as  Should  Be.  There  were  other  goal  areas  for  which  the  lowest  ratings 
came  not  in  the  large  or  small  group,  but  in  the  middle-sized  group. 
Although  not  statistically  significant,  the  lowest  rating  on  the  goal 
areas  Meeting  Local  Needs,  Public  Service,  and  Social  Criticism  occurred 
in  the  middle  group.  Social  Egalitarianism  had  the  highest  rating  for 
both  Is  and  Should  Be  in  the  large  group  of  universities. 

Table  35  reports  the  perceptions  of  all  respondents  for  the 
group  of  process  goals,  according  to  size  of  the  respondents'  univer¬ 
sities.  There  was  only  one  statistically  significant  difference  in  the 
process  goals  and  that  was  on  the  Should  Be  rating  of  Innovation; 
respondents  in  the  small  group  rated  it  much  higher  than  those  in  the 
middle-sized  group. 

Some  differences  in  the  perceptions,  although  not  statistically 
significant,  were  worthy  of  note  because  they  may  indicate  a  pattern  or 
direction.  Freedom  was  rated  consistently  higher  as  the  size  of  the 
university  increased.  Democratic  Governance,  and  Accountability/ 
Efficiency  were  rated  lowest  in  the  middle-sized  group,  however, 


. 
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Table  35 

Process  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  size  group 
(full-time  enrolment  of  respondent's  university), 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

SB 

Under 

4,000 

4,000- 

11,999 

12,000 

plus 

tt 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

14. 

F  reedom 

IS 

3-36 

.94 

3-57 

.98 

3.80 

.84 

SB 

3.46 

.96 

3-71 

.93 

3-93 

.86 

15. 

Democrat i c 

IS 

3-51 

.63 

3.46 

.61 

3.70 

.38 

Governance 

SB 

3-77 

.53 

3.50 

.67 

3-93 

.58 

16. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

3.84 

.55 

3.53 

.73 

3.66 

.49 

SB 

4.34 

.50 

4.16 

.65 

4.34 

.50 

17. 

Intel lectual 

IS 

3.44 

.75 

3.00 

.49 

3.09 

.65 

Env i ronment 

SB 

4.00 

.64 

3-76 

.58 

3.66 

.72 

18. 

1 nnovat i on 

IS 

2.95 

.63 

2.76 

.61 

2.86 

.56 

*  SB 

3.58 

.62 

3-15 

.61 

3.43 

.53 

19. 

Off-Campus 

IS 

2.18 

.57 

1  .96 

.48 

2.09 

•  34 

Lea  rn i ng 

SB 

2.65 

.68 

2.35 

.68 

2.75 

.63 

20. 

Accountab i 1 i ty/ 

IS 

3.28 

.84 

3.16 

•  56 

3.43 

.49 

Eff i ciency 

SB 

3.85 

.73 

3.78 

.49 

4.03 

.60 

Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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and  highest  in  the  large  group.  Off-campus  Learning  and  Community 
were  both  rated  more  equally  in  the  large  and  small  groups,  but  of 
least  importance  in  the  mid-size  group.  Intellectual  Environment 
was  rated  highest  in  the  small  group,  and  received  consistently  less 
importance  in  the  mid-size  and  large  groups. 

The  standard  deviations  which  indicated  the  amount  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  respondents  showed  the  most  variance  in  the  smallest 
universities,  and  more  agreement  in  the  two  larger  groups.  This 
indicates  that  the  small  universities  were  more  diverse  as  a  group. 

Table  36  lists  the  miscellaneous  goal  perceptions  for  all 
respondents  by  size  of  university.  There  was  only  one  statistically 
significant  difference  in  these  perceptions,  and  that  was  the  Should 
Be  rating  of  Extracurr i cular  Activities,  which  was  rated  significantly 
higher  in  the  small  universities  than  in  the  middle-sized  ones. 

Other  interesting  findings  indicated  the  need  for  greater  im¬ 
provement  in  certain  goal  areas:  Graduate  Literacy  especially  in  the 
largest  universities;  Organizational  Planning  in  all  groups;  Program 
Evaluation  in  all  groups;  Community  Liaison  especially  in  the  smallest 
universities,  and  Campus  Goal  Consensus  especially  in  the  largest 
universities.  On  one  goal  area,  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  respondents 
in  the  small  universities  indicated  that  it  should  receive  less  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  future  --  while  for  all  other  goal  areas  an  improvement 
was  indicated.  Generally,  there  was  more  disagreement  among  the  respon¬ 
dents  in  each  group  on  these  goals:  the  highest  standard  deviation 
being  on  Graduate  Literacy  in  the  small  and  mid-size  groups,  and 


Table  36 


Mi  seel  1 aneous  goa 1 
(ful 1 -t ime 
giving  means 


perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  size  group 
enrolment  of  respondent's  university), 
and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

SB 

Under 

4,000 

4,000- 

11,999 

12,000 

pi  us 

1  tern 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

12. 

Graduate 

IS 

3-38 

1 .24 

3.53 

1  .23 

2.91 

.83 

Li  teracy 

SB 

4.04 

1  .08 

4.06 

1  .14 

4.09 

.94 

71. 

Inst i tut ional 

IS 

3-50 

1  .03 

3-59 

.80 

3-36 

.67 

Autonomy 

SB 

3.81 

.94 

3.88 

.99 

3-91 

.83 

80. 

Insti tut ional 

IS 

3.88 

.78 

3-71 

.69 

4.09 

.70 

Reputat i on 

SB 

4.44 

.71 

4.29 

.69 

4.45 

.69 

82. 

Extracurri cular 

IS 

3.12 

•  99 

2.53 

.62 

3.00 

1 .00 

Act i v i t i es 

*  SB 

3.46 

1.07 

2.76 

.66 

3-45 

.82 

84. 

Organi zat ional 

IS 

3.27 

1  .04 

3.06 

1  .03 

3-27 

1  .10 

PI ann i ng 

SB 

4.42 

.64 

4.06 

.83 

4.27 

.79 

85. 

Community  Partici- 

IS 

2.58 

.99 

2.88 

1  .05 

2.55 

.69 

ation  in  Planning 

SB 

3.35 

.85 

3.24 

1.15 

3.18 

.60 

86. 

1 ntercol 1  eg i ate 

IS 

2.54 

1.14 

2.47 

.94 

2.00 

.67 

Athl et i cs 

SB 

2.38 

.94 

2.59 

1 .06 

2.40 

.70 

88. 

Program 

IS 

2.81 

.98 

2.88 

.86 

3.27 

1.10 

Eva  1 uat i ons 

SB 

3-85 

•  73 

4.12 

.60 

4.27 

.47 

89. 

Commun i ty 

IS 

2.85 

1 .01 

2.94 

.83 

3.18 

.60 

L i a i son 

SB 

3-85 

.83 

3.88 

.70 

3-91 

.54 

90. 

Campus  Goal 

IS 

2.96 

1  .00 

2.94 

1 .09 

2.82 

.75 

Con  sensus 

SB 

3-65 

.80 

3.35 

1.17 

3.91 

.70 

*  Statistically  significant  at  the  .10  level. 
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Community  Participation  in  Planning  and  Campus  Goal  Consensus  in  the 
mid-size  group. 

Table  37  lists  the  local  Canadian  goal  perceptions  of  all 
respondents  by  size  of  university.  There  were  two  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  in  the  perceptions,  both  on  the  goal  area  of 
programs  in  French-Canad i an  Culture.  The  Is  rating  for  both  the  small 
and  middle-sized  group  was  significantly  lower  than  the  rating  of  the 
large  group.  The  Should  Be  rating  of  the  large  group  was  also  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  than  the  middle-sized  group.  The  large  size  group 
placed  significantly  higher  importance  on  French-Canad i an  Cultural 
Prog  rams . 

Program  Delivery  to  Remote  Areas  was  rated  more  important  in 
the  large  group  than  in  the  two  smaller  groups,  and  with  less  disagree¬ 
ment  among  respondents.  Experiential  Learning  was  rated  as  being  more 
important  as  the  size  group  increased.  The  Development  of  Educational 
Technology  was  rated  highest  in  the  small  group.  Bilingual  Instruction 
was  rated  lowest  in  the  middle  group.  Part-time  Students  received  more 
emphasis  as  institutional  size  increased.  Programs  for  Mature  Students 
and  Accessibility  to  the  Handicapped  were  rated  much  the  same  by  all 
groups.  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation  and  New  Faculty  Employment 
Patterns  were  perceived  as  needing  great  improvement  in  the  future  with 
large  gaps  between  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  all  groups. 

As  in  previous  analyses,  the  standard  deviations  were  higher  on 
these  goal  areas  than  on  other  goal  areas  when  respondents  were  grouped 
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Table  37 

Local  Canadian  goal  perceptions  of  all  respondents  by  size  group 
(full-time  enrolment  of  respondent's  university), 
giving  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each,  unranked 


Goa  1 

IS 

SB 

Under 

4,000 

4,000 

-11,999 

12,000 

pi  us 

1  tern 

Area 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

91. 

Program  Del i very/ 

IS 

2.73 

1.43 

2.65 

1.17 

3.18 

.75 

Remote  Areas 

SB 

2.88 

1.48 

2.76 

1.20 

3-36 

.92 

92. 

Experient ial 

IS 

1.88 

1.03 

2.06 

.75 

2.27 

1.10 

Lea rn  i ng 

SB 

2.35 

1  .23 

2.47 

.87 

2.65 

.92 

93. 

Development  of 

IS 

2.31 

1 .01 

2.53 

.94 

2.55 

.69 

Ed.  Technology 

SB 

3.35 

1.13 

2.94 

1 .20 

3.09 

.54 

94. 

B i 1 i ngua 1 

IS 

2.19 

1.17 

1.71 

.99 

2.18 

1.17 

1 nst ruct i on 

SB 

2.73 

1.48 

2.12 

1 .27 

2.45 

1.51 

95. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3-54 

1.17 

3.18 

1 .24 

3-73 

.90 

Part-Time  Stud. 

SB 

3-65 

1  .09 

3.88 

•  99 

4.36 

.50 

96. 

Adult/Mature  Stud. 

IS 

3.88 

.95 

3.41 

.80 

3.82 

.75 

Programs 

SB 

4.15 

.73 

3.94 

.83 

4.00 

.77 

97. 

Access i b i 1 i ty : 

IS 

3-27 

•  92 

3.47 

.72 

3.45 

1 .04 

Handicapped  Stud. 

SB 

4.00 

.58 

3.88 

•  70 

4.09 

.70 

98. 

French-Canadi an 

*  IS 

2.69 

1 .05 

2.29 

1.05 

3.64 

1 .12 

Cul ture 

*  SB 

3.23 

1.36 

2.65 

1 .00 

4.00 

.77 

99. 

Faculty  Dev.  and 

IS 

3.00 

.94 

2.94 

.83 

3-36 

.50 

Eva  1 uat i on 

SB 

4.04 

.60 

3.76 

.75 

4.18 

.87 

100. 

New  Faculty  Employ- 

IS 

2.46 

.76 

2.65 

.86 

2.45 

.69 

ment  Patterns 

SB 

3-69 

.74 

3.71 

.92 

3.63 

•  92 

*  Statistically  significant  at  the  ,10'level. 
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by  size,  indicating  a  lack  of  consensus  in  these  areas.  The  largest 
disagreement  came  on  the  goal  of  Program  Delivery  to  Remote  Areas  and 
French-Canad i an  Culture  in  the  small  institutions,  and  Bilingual 
Instruction  in  all  groups. 

When  all  four  groups  of  goal  areas  were  combined  by  perceptual 
ratings  and  then  ranked  accordingly  from  highest  to  lowest,  the  top 
twenty  of  the  forty  goal  areas  were  ordered  as  shown  in  Table  38. 

Here  some  of  the  differences  by  size  of  university  become  more  apparent. 
Institutional  Reputation  was  ranked  highest  Should  Be  for  all  groups, 
and  Community  was  ranked  third  Should  Be  in  all  Groups.  The  other  goals 
were  given  a  variety  of  priorities  by  the  different  groups,  and  may  in¬ 
dicate  further  polarity  especially  between  the  small  and  large  size 
g  roups . 

Organizational  Planning  was  rated  second  Should  Be  by  the  small 
universities,  fifth  by  the  middle  group  and  sixth  by  the  large  size 
institutions.  The  second  ranked  goal  in  the  middle  group  for  Should  Be 
was  Intellectual  Orientation,  while  the  large  group  ranked  Accessibility 
to  Part-Time  Students  as  second.  Intellectual  Orientation  was  ranked 
fourth  Should  Be  in  the  small  and  large  groups,  and  second  in  the 
middle  group.  Adults/Mature  Students  Programs  was  ranked  fifth  Should 
Be  in  the  small  group,  eighth  in  the  middle  group,  and  1A.5  in  the  large 
group.  Graduate  Literacy  was  ranked  sixth  Should  Be  in  the  small  and 
middle  group,  and  9.5  'n  the  large  group.  Individual  Personal  Develop¬ 
ment  only  appeared  in  the  top  twenty  ranked  goals  of  the  small  univer¬ 
sities;  whereas  Research  did  not  appear  in  this  group,  but  was  ranked 
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Table  38 


The  twenty  highest  ranked  of  all  goal  areas  as  perceived  by  all  respondents 
when  grouped  by  size,  or  full-time  enrolment,  of  the  respondents'  universities 


Rank 

IS 

SB 

Full-Time  Enrolment 
Under  A, 000  Students 

Full-Time  Enrolment 

4000 -11, 999  Students 

Full-Time  Enrolment 

12,000  Students  Plus 

1. 

IS 

SB 

2. 

IS 

SB 

3- 

IS 

SB 

4. 

IS 

SB 

5. 

IS 

SB 

6. 

IS 

SB 

7- 

IS 

SB 

8. 

IS 

SB 

9. 

IS 

SB 

10. 

IS 

SB 

1 1 . 

IS 

SB 

12. 

IS 

SB 

13. 

IS 

SB 

14. 

IS 

SB 

15. 

is 

SB 

16. 

IS 

SB 

17. 

IS 

SB 

18. 

IS 

SB 

19. 

IS 

SB 

20. 

IS 

SB 

-Adult/Ma.St.  Programs 
Instit.  Reputation 

-Instit.  Reputation 
Organizational  Plan. 

Commun i ty 
Commun i ty 

Academic  Development 
Intel  1 .  Orientat ion 

Access:  P-T  Students 
Adult/Ma.St.  Programs 

I n te 1 1 .  Or i entat i on 
-Graduate  Literacy 

Democratic  Gov. 
-Faculty  Dev./Eval. 

I nst i t .  Autonomy 
-Access:  Handicap.  St. 

Intel  1.  Environment 

-  Intel  1 .  Environment 

Graduate  Li teracy 
Academic  Development 

F  reedom 

-  Account . /Effi c iency 

Account . / E  f  f i c iency 
-Community  Liaison 

rOrgan.  Planning 
-■Program  Evaluation 

■•Access:  Handicap.  St. 
Instit.  Autonomy 

Ind.  Personal  Dev. 

Ind.  Personal  Dev. 

Extracurr.  Activities 
Democratic  Gov. 

Facul ty  Dev . /Eva  1 . 

New  Fac.Emp.  Patterns 

Con sens us /Camp . Goa  1 s 

-  Con census/ Camp. Goal s 

I  nnovat i on 

-Access:  P-T  Students 

Community  Liaison 
I  nnovat i on 


Instit.  Reputation 
Instit.  Reputation 

Instit.  Autonomy 
In  tel  1 .  Orientation 

Freedom 
Commun i ty 

- Commun i ty 
Program  Evaluation 

-Graduate  Literacy 

—  Organizational  Plan. 

Access:  Handicap.  St. 

—  Graduate  Literacy 

Democratic  Gov. 
Academic  Development 

Research 

Adult/Ma.St.  Programs 

--Adult/Ma.St.  Programs 
--Community  Liaison 

L-  Intel  1  .  Orientat  ion 

—  Access:  P-T  Students 

Academic  Development 

—  Instit.  Autonomy 

Advanced  Training 

—  Access:  Handicap.  St. 

Access:  P-T  Students 
Account ./Efficiency 

Accoun t . /Eff i c iency 

—  Intel  1.  Environment 

Organ.  Planning 
-Faculty  Dev./Eval. 

Intel  1 .  Envi ronment 

—  Freedom 

Vocational  Prep. 

—  New  Fac.Emp.  Patterns 

Meeting  Local  Needs 
Research 

—  Consensus/Camp .Goals 
Ind.  Personal  Dev. 

*- Community  Liaison 
Advanced  Training 


Instit.  Reputation 
Instit.  Reputation 

-  Research 

Access:  P-T  Students 

-Adult/Ma.St.  Programs 
Commun i ty 

-Advanced  Training 
Intel  1 .  Ori entat ion 

-  Freedom 

-Program  Evaluation 

Access:  P-T  Students 
‘—Organ.  Planning 

Democratic  Gov. 
Research 

Commun i ty 

Facul ty  Dev. /Eval . 
French-Cdn.  Programs 


—  Access : 

Hand i cap . 

St. 

Access : 

Hand i cap . 

St. 

—  Graduate 

Li teracy 

- Accoun t . /Eff i c iency 
Advanced  Training 

-Academic  Development 
Academic  Development 

-  Instit.  Autonomy 
Account. /Effi c iency 

- Facul ty  Dev./Eval . 
—French-Cdn.  Programs 

(-Program  Evaluation 
-•Adult/Ma.St.  Programs 

-Organ.  Planning 
|—  Democratic  Gov. 

r-Meeting  Local  Needs 
--  Freedom 

-Community  Liaison 
-■  Consensus/Camp. Goal s 

-Program  Del'y/Remote 
-•  Instit.  Autonomy 

L-  Intel  1  .  Orientat  ion 

—  Community  Liaison 


Tied  Ranks  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
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eighteenth  of  the  middle  group  and  seventh  in  the  large  group.  Advanced 
Training  also  did  not  appear  in  the  top  twenty  ranked  goals  of  the 
small  group,  but  ranked  twentieth  in  the  middle  group  and  eleventh  in 
the  large  group  --  one  higher  than  Academic  Development. 

The  total  number  of  process  goals  appearing  in  the  top  twenty 
goals  for  Should  Be  was  interesting,  as  the  middle  group  had  five,  while 
the  other  two  groups  had  only  three  each.  They  were  different  goals, 
though,  and  indicated  quite  a  difference  in  priority.  Respondents  from 
small  universities  ranked  five  process  goals  and  three  outcome  goals  in 
the  list  of  the  top  twenty,  and  these  were  fairly  evenly  spread  over  the 
list.  Respondents  from  middle-sized  universities  had  five  outcome  goals 
and  only  four  process  goals  in  the  top  twenty,  but  most  of  these  were 
grouped  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  group  of  large  universities  had 
four  each  of  both  outcome  and  process  goals,  but  most  of  the  outcome 
goals  were  much  higher  in  the  list  than  the  process  goals.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  institutions  to 
give  more  priority  to  outcome  goals  and  less  to  process  goals  as  they 
increased  in  size. 

In  summary,  there  were  a  number  of  significant  differences  among 
the  perceptions  of  respondents  when  they  were  grouped  by  region,  age, 
and  size  of  their  universities.  There  were  fewer  differences  when 
grouped  by  age  of  university,  almost  half  the  number  of  differences  found 
than  when  grouped  by  region  and  size.  Thus,  there  were  considerably  more 
differences  by  region  and  size  of  university  than  by  age. 
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GOAL  PERCEPTIONS: 

MEAN  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  IS  AND  SHOULD  BE 

Differences  in  goal  perceptions  may  be  analyzed  in  a  number  of 
ways.  This  last  section  examines  the  differences  between  the  means  of 
the  ratings  for  Is  and  Should  Be  for  the  total  sample,  and  ranks  these 
from  highest  to  lowest.  The  amount  of  difference  between  the  two  means 
indicates  the  amount  of  change  needed  as  perceived  by  the  respondents. 
As  previously  stated,  all  of  these  goals  were  rated  as  needing  more 
importance  in  the  future  than  they  have  now,  but  the  amount  of  increase 
was  examined  here. 

Table  39  indicates  the  ranking  of  the  combined  outcome  and 
process  goals  by  mean  difference.  The  goal  perceived  to  need  the 
greatest  amount  of  improvement,  or  increase  in  importance,  was  intel¬ 
lectual  Orientation,  followed  by  Humanism/Altruism,  and  Individual 
Personal  Development.  Cultural  Awareness  was  fourth,  Intellectual 
Environment  was  fifth,  and  Accoun tab i 1 i ty/Ef f i c i ency  was  sixth. 
Community,  Innovation,  and  Off-Campus  Learning  were  next,  fol lowed  by 
Academic  Development  in  tenth  position.  These  ratings  give  another 
perspective  to  the  total  question  of  priorities,  as  some  of  these  goals 
have  not  appeared  high  on  the  lists  in  previous  discussions. 

Table  I4O  presents  a  ranking  of  the  miscellaneous  goals  by 
mean  difference  between  Is  and  Should  Be  for  all  respondents.  The  two 
highest  mean  differences  were  recorded  for  Program  Evaluation  and 
Organizational  Planning.  Community  Liaison,  Graduate  Literacy,  and 
Consensus  on  Campus  Goals  were  next.  Institutional  Reputation  and 
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Table  39 

Ranking  of  outcome  and  process  goals  combined  by  mean  difference 
between  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  all  respondents 


Rank 

Goal  Area 

Is 

Rat i ng 

Should  Be 

Rati ng 

Mean 

Di fference 

1 . 

Intellectual  Orientation 

3.42 

4.28 

.86 

2. 

Human  ism/ Altruism 

2.42 

3.20 

.78 

3. 

Individual  Personal  Dev. 

2.97 

3.66 

.69 

4. 

Cultural  Awareness 

2.41 

3.07 

.66 

5. 

Intellectual  Environment 

3-23 

3.86 

.63 

6. 

Accoun tab ility/Efficiency 

3-27 

3.87 

.60 

7. 

Commun i ty 

3-71 

4.29 

.58 

8. 

1  nnovat i on 

2.88 

3.41 

.57 

9. 

Off-Campus  Learning 

2.09 

2.58 

•  49 

10. 

Academic  Development 

3-49 

3-98 

.48 

1 1 . 

Public  Service 

2.75 

3.20 

.44 

12. 

Meeting  Local  Needs 

2.95 

3-36 

.41 

13. 

Social  Egalitarianism 

2.43 

2.82 

•  39 

14.5 

Research 

3.23 

3.61 

.38 

14.5 

Social  Cr i t i ci sm/Act i v i sm 

2.39 

2.76 

.38 

16. 

Vocational  Preparation 

2.81 

3.17 

.36 

17. 

Advanced  Training 

2.85 

3.20 

.35 

18. 

Traditional  Religiousness 

1  .50 

1.77 

.27 

19. 

Democratic  Governance 

3.53 

3-72 

•  19 

20. 

Freedom 

3.51 

3-72 

.12 
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Table  40 

Ranking  of  miscellaneous  goals  by  mean  difference 
between  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  all  respondents 


Rank 

Goal  Area 

Is 

Rat ing 

Should  Be 

Rat ing 

Mean 

Di f ference 

1 . 

Program  Evaluation 

2.93 

4.02 

1  .09 

2. 

Organizational  Planning 

3.20 

4.28 

1.07 

3. 

Community  Liaison 

2.94 

3.87 

.93 

4. 

Graduate  Literacy 

3-33 

4.06 

.72 

5. 

Consensus  on  Campus  Goals 

2.93 

3.61 

.69 

6. 

Community  Participation  in 

PI ann i ng 

2.67 

3.28 

.61 

7. 

Institutional  Reputation 

3-87 

4.40 

.53 

8. 

Institutional  Autonomy 

3.50 

3.85 

.35 

9. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

2.91 

3.24 

.33 

10. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

2.42 

2.45 

.03 
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Institutional  Autonomy,  while  ranked  highly  on  other  listings,  were  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  this  listing. 

Table  41  presents  a  ranking  of  the  local  Canadian  goal  per¬ 
ceptions  by  mean  differences.  New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns,  Faculty 
Development  and  Evaluation,  and  Development  of  Educational  Technology 
headed  the  list  of  areas  that  needed  considerably  more  attention  in 
the  future.  Accessibility  of  Programs  to  Handicapped  Students,  French- 
Canadian  Cultural  Programs,  and  Bilingual  Instruction  were  also  quite 
high. 

These  perceptual  differences  may  be  interesting,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  an  indication  of  goal  areas  that  need  attention,  but  they  do  not 
indicate  the  overall  priority  given  these  areas.  For  instance,  an 
area  may  need  much  improvement,  but  still  be  rated  quite  low  overall, 
or  it  might  need  less  improvement  because  it  is  already  rated  high. 
Therefore,  a  combination  of  the  ratings  for  Should  Be  with  these  mean 
differences  was  calculated  in  order  to  analyze  the  priority  for  future 
emphases  on  the  goal  areas  in  Canadian  universities. 

Table  42  provides  a  ranking  of  the  two  figures  combined  -- 
mean  differences  with  Should  Be  ratings  --  for  the  highest  twenty  of  all 
goals.  This  priority  listing  provides  a  new  set  of  figures,  which 
indicates  how  respondents  perceive  that  Canadian  universities  should 
give  their  attention  to  new  initiatives.  Organizational  Planning  tops 
the  list,  followed  by  Intellectual  Orientation,  and  Program  Evaluation. 
Institutional  Reputation  was  fourth,  followed  by  Faculty  Development  and 
Evaluation.  Community  was  sixth,  New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns  was 
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Table  41 

Ranking  of  local  Canadian  goals  by  mean  difference 
between  the  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings  of  all  respondents 


Rank 

Goal  Area 

Is 

Rati ng 

Should  Be 

Rati ng 

Mean 

Di  f fe rence 

1 . 

New  Faculty  Employment 

Patterns 

2.52 

3-69 

1.17 

2. 

Faculty  Development  and 

Eval uation 

3.06 

3-98 

.93 

3. 

Educational  Technology, 
Development  of 

2.43 

3-17 

.74 

4. 

Access i b i 1 i ty/Hand i capped 

3-34 

3.98 

.64 

5.5 

French-Canad i an  Cultural 

Prog  rams 

2.76 

3.20 

.44 

5.5 

Bi 1 ingual  Instruction 

2.04 

2.48 

.44 

7. 

Experiential  Learning 

2.02 

2.44 

.43 

8. 

Access i b i 1 i ty/Part-Ti me 

Students 

3.46 

3.87 

.41 

9. 

Adult/Mature  Student 

Prog  rams 

3.72 

4.06 

•  33 

10. 

Program  De 1 i very/Remote  Areas 

2.80 

2.94 

.15 
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Table  42 


The  twenty  highest  ranked  goal  areas  as  perceived  by 
all  respondents  when  the  Should  Be  rating  was  combined 
with  the  mean  difference  between  Is  and  Should  Be  ratings 


Rank 

Goal  Area 

Should  Be 
Rating 

Mean 

0 i f ference 

Comb i ned 

Total 

1. 

Organizational  Planning 

4.28 

1 .07 

5.35 

2. 

Intellectual  Orientation 

4.28 

.86 

5.14 

3. 

Program  Evaluation 

4.02 

1  .09 

5.11 

4. 

Institutional  Reputation 

4.40 

.53 

4.93 

5. 

Faculty  Development  and 

Eva  1 uat i on 

3-98 

.93 

4.91 

6. 

Commun i ty 

4.29 

.58 

4.87 

7. 

New  Faculty  Employment 

Patte  rns 

3.69 

1.17 

4.86 

8. 

Community  Liaison 

3.87 

.93 

4.80 

9. 

Graduate  L i teracy 

4.06 

.72 

4.78 

10. 

Accessibility:  Handicapped 

3.78 

.64 

4.62 

1 1 . 

Intellectual  Environment 

3.86 

•  63 

4.49 

12. 

Accountabi 1 ity/Efficiency 

3.87 

.59 

4.47 

13- 

Academic  Development 

3-98 

.48 

4.46 

14. 

Adult/Mature  Student 

Programs 

4.06 

.33 

3.39 

15. 

Individual  Personal 

Deve 1 opment 

3.66 

.69 

4.35 

16. 

Consensus  on  Campus  Goals 

3.61 

.69 

4.30 

17. 

Accessibility:  Part-Time 
Students 

3-87 

.41 

4.28 

18. 

Institutional  Autonomy 

3.85 

•  35 

4.20 

19. 

Research 

3.61 

.38 

3.99 

20.5 

1  nnovat i on 

3-41 

.57 

3-98 

20.5 

Human i sm/Al truism 

3.20 

.78 

3-98 
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seventh,  Community  Liaison  was  eighth,  Graduate  Literacy  --  ninth, 
and  Accessibility  of  Programs  to  the  Handicapped  was  tenth. 

In  examining  this  priority  listing,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  only  one  outcome  goal  and  only  one  process  goal  were  included  in 
the  top  ten.  Half  of  the  goals  of  the  top  ten  in  this  listing  were 
from  the  miscellaneous  goal  group,  and  three  were  from  the  local 
Canadian  goals.  In  the  second  ten  priority  goals,  four  were  outcome 
goals,  three  were  process  goals,  two  were  miscellaneous,  and  two  were 
local  Canadian  goals.  The  traditional  outcome  goal,  Research,  was 
ranked  nineteenth  overall  --  with  many  more  goals  thought  to  be  more 
important  than  it.  The  other  traditional  goal  of  universities,  Public 
Service,  was  not  included  in  the  top  twenty,  and  in  fact,  was  rarely 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  highest  ranked  twenty  goal  areas. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  provided  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  data, 
listing  the  ratings  and  rankings  of  the  respondents  to  the  IGI  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  this  study.  The  analyses  were  portrayed  in  k2  tables  which 
described  or  listed  the  responses  according  to  the  subproblems  of  the 
study.  The  findings  included  a  respondent  profile,  ratings  and  rankings 
of  differences  between  respondent  groups  for  Is  and  Should  Be  goals,  and 
differences  between  groups  by  position,  and  by  region,  age,  and  size  of 
university.  Finally,  the  mean  differences  between  Is  and  Should  Be 
ratings  were  examined  along  with  the  combined  totals  for  Should  Be  and 
mean  differences.  The  next  chapter  presents  the  conclusions  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  study  for  Canadian  universities. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


SUMMARY,  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

SUMMARY 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  current  and  future 
goals  of  Canadian  universities  as  perceived  by  presidents  and  board 
chairmen,  and  to  compare  their  goal  perceptions  by  the  region,  age,  and 
size  of  their  institutions. 

Methodology 

The  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  (1976)  was  used  as  a  survey 
instrument  to  ascertain  goal  perceptions  because  it  was  well  known  and 
had  been  validated  by  previous  use  in  such  studies.  The  English  and 
French  translations  of  the  Canadian  version  of  the  instrument  were  used, 
with  ten  additional  goal  items  added  from  recent  Canadian  concerns. 

A  total  of  100  quest i ona i res  were  sent  in  November,  1981.  Fifty 
universities  were  included  in  the  study,  and  two  constituencies  were 
asked  to  participate  --  a  president  or  chief  administrator,  and  a  board 
chairman  from  each  institution.  The  response  rate  from  the  president 
group  was  very  good,  38  out  of  50.  The  board  chairmen  were  not  as  res¬ 
ponsive,  only  16  out  of  48  replied. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  100  goal  statements  in  two 
ways:  how  important  "Is"  the  goal  presently  at  their  university,  and 
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how  important  it  "Should  Be."  The  ratings  were  given  on  a  5  point 
scale  with  1  meaning  low,  and  5  meaning  high  importance.  The  one  hun¬ 
dred  goal  statements  were  divided  into  four  categories:  thirteen  outcome 
goal  greas,  seven  process  goal  areas,  ten  miscellaneous  goals,  and  ten 
local  Canadian  goals. 

Respondent  Profile 

The  addition  of  four  identification  questions  allowed  a  profile 
of  the  respondents  to  be  established  by  position,  and  by  university 
region,  age,  and  size.  The  data  analysis  was  then  divided  into  seven 
sections:  respondent  profile,  goal  perceptions:  Is  and  Should  Be 

ratings,  differences  by  position,  differences  by  region,  age,  size, 
and  mean  differences. 

The  respondents  were  grouped  by  the  four  regions  of  Canada  with 
approximately  equal  numbers:  Western  Canada  with  16  respondents, 

Ontario  with  15  respondents,  Quebec  with  8  respondents,  and  Atlantic 
Canada  with  15  respondents.  Ontario  had  the  largest  number  of  actual 
universities,  but  the  lowest  response  rate  --  so  as  a  region,  it  was 
under  represented  in  this  study.  Respondents  were  also  grouped  into 
four  groupings  by  the  age  of  their  universities,  or  the  year  the 
institution  was  granted  university  status:  Before  1900  with  12, 

1900  -  1929  with  7,  1930  -  1959  with  15,  and  Since  I960  with  20.  The 
size  of  the  university,  based  upon  full-time  enrolment,  resulted  in  three 
groups:  11  respondents  from  universities  with  an  enrolment  of  12,000  or 

more;  17  respondents  from  universities  with  enrolments  of  4,000  to  11,999 
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students,  26  from  the  small  universities  with  under  4,000  students. 

Some  interesting  factors  emerged  from  the  respondent  profiles: 
the  majority  of  the  oldest  universities  in  Canada  responding  were  from 
Eastern  Canada,  and  the  majority  of  the  youngest  universities  respond¬ 
ing  were  from  the  West.  The  West  and  Ontario  had  the  most  large  uni¬ 
versities  responding;  the  Atlantic  region  had  the  most  small  univer¬ 
sities  responding,  but  no  large  universities  responding.  The  majority  of 
small  institutions  responding  were  established  since  I960;  however,  the 
largest  number  of  middle-sized  universities  responding  were  established 
between  1930  -  1959-  The  profile  of  respondents  indicated  that  this 
study  was  fairly  representative  of  a  cross-section  of  all  Canadian 
un i vers i ties. 


FINDINGS 

The  major  finding  from  the  data  analyses  presented  in  detail  in 
Chapter  4,  is  that  the  traditional  outcome  goals  of  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service  were  not  rated  very  high,  and  certainly  not  as  high  as 
other  goals  in  the  process,  miscellaneous,  or  local  goal  categories.  Of 
the  three  traditional  outcome  goals,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  teach¬ 
ing  was  definitely  rated  highest,  with  research  well  down  the  list,  and 
public  service  toward  the  bottom.  Overall,  the  process  goals  were  more 
important  in  the  perception  of  the  respondents  than  were  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  outcome  goals. 

When  the  outcome  goals  were  examined  by  themselves,  the  teaching- 
related  goals  of  the  university,  Academic  Development  and  Intellectual 
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Orientation,  were  the  most  highly  rated.  However,  these  were  given  a 
rating  only  half  way  between  "of  medium  importance"  and  "of  high  impor¬ 
tance."  The  Should  Be  rating  of  these  two  teaching-related  goals  was 
"of  high  importance"  or  a  little  higher.  And  when  ranked  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  goals,  they  were  rated  below  the  process  goal  Community,  placing 
second  and  third  rank.  When  they  were  ranked  with  all  of  the  goal 
areas,  they  dropped  down  to  third  and  ninth  rank. 

Another  general  finding  from  this  study  was  that  in  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  respondent  universities, 
Canadian  universities  should  be  doing  considerably  more  in  almost  all 
areas  in  the  future.  It  could  be  argued  that  admi n i st rators  are  never 
satisfied,  and  that  these  two  respondent  groups  represent  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  each  university.  Yet,  in  a  time  of  financial  restraint,  these 
administrators  have  suggested  that  their  universities  should  be  doing 
more  and  not  less.  With  only  one  exception,  every  rating  for  Should  Be 
was  substantially  higher  than  the  Is  rating.  The  question  immediately 
comes  to  mind  "How  can  a  university  do  more  with  less?"  The  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  in  the  high  ratings  given  to  Accountability/Effi¬ 
ciency,  Organ i zat iona 1  Planning,  Program  Evaluation,  Faculty  Development 
and  Evaluation,  and  New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns.  Attention  to  these 
goals  may  indeed  help  a  university  to  do  more  with  less. 

When  all  goal  areas  were  combined,  the  top-ranked  goal  was 
Instituional  Reputation,  from  the  miscellaneous  goal  group.  It  could  be 
argued  that  admi n i st rators ,  especially  the  chief  adm i n i st rators ,  are 
often  most  directly  concerned  with  the  subject  of  institutional  reputation, 
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and  certainly  board  chairmen  also  are  greatly  concerned  about  this 
matter.  Perhaps  this,  too,  was  a  partial  result  of  financial  restraint; 
when  a  university  is  asked  to  do  more  with  less  it  is  apt  to  become 
protective  of  both  its  territory  and  its  reputation.  It  was  surprising, 
however,  that  Reputation  was  rated  as  more  important  than  everything 
else  a  university  does.  Perhaps  one  explanation  which  could  be  offered 
for  the  high  ratings  of  this  goal  had  to  do  with  the  universities'  new 
emphasis  on  fund-raising,  and  the  dependence  for  success  of  this  venture 
on  the  reputation  of  a  university. 

Another  highly  rated  goal  area,  a  process  goal,  was  Community. 

This  goal  seems  to  present  the  ideal  of  co 1 1  eg i a  1 i ty ,  and  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  was  rated  highly.  What  was  surprising  was  that  this  goal 
area  was  ranked  higher  than  any  of  the  other  outcome  or  process  goals  for 
both  Is  and  Should  Be.  Few  administrators  would  dispute  this  goal  as  a 
statement  of  the  ideal  toward  which  a  university  should  strive,  but  it 
was  surprising  that  they  would  rank  it  above  teaching.  The  high  rating 
of  this  process  goal,  Community,  represents  a  major  finding  of  this  study, 
that  in  the  perception  of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  Canadian 
universities  the  sense  of  rapport  or  community  was  more  important  than 
the  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the  university. 

Another  general  finding  of  this  study  was  the  relatively  low 
priority  placed  on  the  traditional  research  function  of  the  university. 

It  could  be  argued  that  research  was  often  not  an  active  interest  of  the 
president  or  board  chairman  of  a  university.  When  all  goal  areas  were 
combined,  research  was  ranked  13-5  for  Is,  and  not  on  the  list  of  the 
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top  twenty  goals  at  all  for  Should  Be.  Even  when  the  outcome  and  process 
goals  were  combined,  research  was  ranked  7.5  for  Is  and  9  for  Should  Be 
among  these  20  goal  areas. 

Public  Service  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  outcome  goal  areas, 
and  this  goal  itself  rarely  made  it  into  any  list  of  the  top  twenty  goals 
out  of  forty.  When  ranked  overall  with  just  the  outcome  and  process  goals, 
it  was  ranked  fourteenth  for  Is  and  thirteenth  for  Should  Be  among  20 
goal  areas.  However,  when  this  area  was  examined  further,  and  the  goals 
from  the  miscellaneous  and  local  Canadian  goal  lists  that  were  related  to 
Public  Service  were  included,  some  of  these  appeared  in  the  top  twenty 
goal  areas.  These  areas  that  could  be  considered  Public  Service  may 
include  Meeting  Local  Needs,  Community  Liaison,  and  Programs  for  Remote 
Areas.  When  all  goals  were  combined,  the  Should  Be  rating  of  Community 
Liaison  was  twelfth.  Meeting  Local  Needs  was  low  on  the  list  for  Is, 
but  not  for  Should  Be.  Although  it  could  be  argued  that  universities 
may  attend  to  community  liaison  for  reasons  other  than  public  service, 
this  was  the  only  goal  that  appeared  on  the  list  for  Should  Be  of  the 
top  ranked  twenty  of  all  goals. 

Another  surprising  finding  of  this  study  was  the  low  priority 
given  to  both  Advanced  Training  and  Vocational  Preparation.  It  has  often 
been  assumed  that  the  small  liberal  arts  college  and  vocational  training 
were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  university  spectrum,  and  that  a  university 
with  limited  funds  could  do  one  or  the  other  but  not  both.  When  the 
listing  of  all  goals  ranked  together  was  examined,  neither  Vocational 
Preparation  nor  Advanced  Training  appeared  in  the  top  twenty  goals.  The 
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listing  of  just  the  outcome  and  process  goals  revealed  that,  out  of  these 
twenty  goal  areas,  Advanced  Training  was  ranked  twelfth  for  Both  Is  and 
Should  Be,  and  Vocational  Preparation  was  ranked  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
for  Is  and  Should  Be,  respectively. 

One  other  group  of  goals  that  bears  examining  was  the  group  that 
pertains  to  the  students  themselves.  Individual  Personal  Development, 
Humanism/Altruism,  and  Cultural  Awareness  are  goal  areas  that  relate  to 
the  development  of  the  student.  Most  of  the  time,  these  goals  were  per¬ 
ceived  as  quite  low  on  the  list  of  what  Is  most  important.  In  the  highest 
twenty  goal  rankings  of  all  forty  goal  areas,  Individual  Personal  Develop¬ 
ment  was  ranked  eighteenth.  This  goal  area  was  ranked  twentieth  of  all 
goals  by  the  presidents  for  Should  Be,  but  fifteenth  for  Should  Be  by 
board  chairmen.  The  other  student  related  goal  areas  did  not  appear  at 
all  among  the  top  twenty  goals. 

While  these  low  ratings  indicate  importance  on  the  development  of 
individual  students,  there  were  a  few  other  goal  areas  that  were  often 
placed  higher  in  the  ranks,  and  involved  groups  of  minority  students. 

These  goal  areas  concerned  Part-Time  Students,  Handicapped,  and  Adult  or 
Mature  Students.  These  goals  were  part  of  the  list  of  local  Canadian  goals 
which  were  added  to  the  IGI  for  this  study.  These  goals  were  ranked 
surprisingly  high  when  combined  with  all  goal  areas.  Programs  for  Adults/ 
Mature  Students  was  rated  second  most  important  Is,  and  5.5  rank  for 
Should  Be.  Pa rt-Ti meStudents  was  eighth  and  twelfth  for  Is  and  Should  Be, 
and  Handicapped  Students  was  tenth  and  ninth,  respectively. 
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There  is  one  other  area  in  which  the  rankings  revealed  a  priority 
that  was  unexpected.  Throughout  the  listings,  the  Is  and  Should  Be  rat¬ 
ings  and  rankings  on  goals  were  given.  As  mentioned  previously,  very 
few  times  were  the  goals  Humanism/Altruism  or  Individual  Personal  Develop¬ 
ment  held  as  of  very  high  importance.  But  when  the  mean  differences 
were  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  for  the  outcome  and  process  goals, 
these  two  goal  areas  appeared  as  second  and  third  highest  rank  after 
Intellectual  Orientation,  indicating  they  needed  the  most  change  or  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future.  The  next  two  goals  were  also  a  surprise  -- 
Cultural  Awareness  and  Intellectual  Environment  were  fourth  and  fifth 
ranked . 

The  last  major  finding  of  this  study  was  related  to  the  group  of 
goal  areas  that  were  perceived  to  need  the  most  improvement  in  the  future: 
they  have  to  do  with  running  universities  more  efficiently.  With  only 
two  exceptions,  Intellectual  Orientation  and  Institutional  Reputation, 
the  top  eight  priority  goals  were  related  to  university  management.  The 
areas  that  were  perceived  to  need  improvement  could  be  considered  re¬ 
lated  to  management  issues:  Organizational  Planning,  Program  Evaluation, 
Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation,  Community,  New  Faculty  Employment 
Patterns,  and  Community  Liaison.  This  listing  was  surprising  only  in 
traditional  terms,  in  thinking  of  the  outcome  goals  of  universities  as 
the  most  important.  In  view  of  the  economic  situation  in  Canada,  in 
addition  to  declining  enrolments,  these  goals  are  not  surprisingly  rated 
as  needing  the  most  attention  in  the  immediate  future. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

There  was  considerable  evidence  in  this  study  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  outcome  goals  of  universities  (teaching,  research,  and  public 
service)  no  longer  constitute  the  most  important  university  goals  in 
Canada.  The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the  findings: 

1.  Many  of  the  process  goals  are  generally  more  important  in 
Canadian  universities  than  the  traditional  outcome  goals. 

2.  The  highest  priority  goal  in  Canadian  universities  is  Insti¬ 
tutional  Reputation,  especially  in  the  youngest  universities. 

3.  Research  is  only  of  medium  importance  in  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties,  and  is  most  important  in  the  large-sized  universities. 

4.  Public  Service  is  of  lower  than  medium  importance  in 
Canadian  universities. 

5.  Development  of  the  student  as  an  individual  is  a  more  important 
goal  in  Canadian  universities  than  job-related  training  or  graduate 
studies,  especially  in  the  small-sized  universities. 

6.  There  is  growing  importance  placed  on  accessibility  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  minority  groups  such  as  the  handicapped,  part-time  students,  and 
adult/mature  students. 

7.  There  were  significant  differences  between  the  goal  priorities 
of  the  two  respondent  groups:  the  presidents  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
traditional  goals  of  teaching  and  learning,  while  the  board  chairmen 
placed  more  importance  on  efficient  management  or  commun i ty- re  1 ated  goals. 


8.  The  locality  of  a  university  has  an  impact  on  its  goal 
priorities  --  respondents  from  all  regions  agreed  that  the  teaching 
function  was  of  high  importance,  but  there  was  less  agreement  on  the 
priority  of  other  traditional  goals,  such  as  research  and  public  service. 

9.  The  age  of  a  university  affects  its  general  goals  only  a 
little;  newer  universities  tended  to  be  more  innovative,  or  non-tradi- 
tional,  and  older  universities  were  more  conservative  and  traditional. 

10.  The  size  of  a  university  has  a  considerable  impact  on  its 
goal  priorities:  The  larger  ones  placed  higher  importance  on  research 
and  graduate  school,  while  the  smaller  ones  placed  more  importance  on  the 
individual  student. 

11.  Canadian  university  administrators  agreed  that  universities 
should  be  doing  more  in  almost  all  goal  areas  then  they  are  doing  now. 

12.  Canadian  university  administrators  agreed  that  in  the  future 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ef f i c i ency- re  1 ated  process  goals, 
as  well  as  on  the  more  traditional  outcome  goals  related  to  student 
deve 1 opment . 

In  summary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presidents  and  Board  Chairmen, 
the  survival  of  the  universities  is  essential,  and  comes  even  before  the 
goals  related  to  teaching.  Their  conclusions  appear  to  be  that  the 
universities  must  first  exist  in  order  to  teach,  and  must  be  managed 
effectively  in  order  to  do  so.  The  high  rankings  of  the  management- 
oriented  goals  point  to  the  need  for  efficiency. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


The  data  gathered  in  this  study  provided  some  significant  find¬ 
ings  which  are  of  importance  to  the  future  of  Canadian  universities. 

There  are  a  number  of  implications  of  these  findings  and  conclusions. 

Implications  for  Administrators 

In  the  view  of  Presidents  and  Board  Chairmen,  Canadian  university 
administrators  need  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping  chores  --  Organization¬ 
al  planning,  Program  Evaluation,  Faculty  Development  and  Evaluation,  and 
New  Faculty  Employment  Patterns.  In  this  era  of  economic  restraint,  the 
universities  need  to  attend  not  only  to  their  own  shop,  but  to  how  they 
relate  to  the  support  mechanisms  --  government,  the  community,  and  other 
institutions. 

Administrators  must  also  attend  to  the  new  constituencies,  with¬ 
out  neglecting  the  old  ones;  develop  new  technologies,  but  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  community;  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped,  but 
improve  the  literacy  of  graduates;  be  accessible  to  part-time  students 
and  adults,  deliver  programs  to  remote  areas,  but  maintain  internal 
concensus  on  campus  goals.  There  were  many  such  messages  to  university 
administrators  in  the  findings  of  this  study. 

Implications  for  Graduate  Training 

These  conclusions  indicate  that  university  administrators  will 
need  increasing  skill  in  management:  decision-making,  human  resource 
management,  fund-raising,  public  relations,  and  financial  planning.  They 
will  need  to  learn  how  to  listen  and  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their 
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faculty,  students,  and  the  community  at  large;  how  to  evaluate  demands 
for  new  programs  and  evaluate  old  programs.  Administrators  of  univer¬ 
sities  in  this  decade  will  need  to  be  innovative  and  creative  with  old 
ideas  like  faculty  employment,  and  know  different  types  and  applications 
for  evaluative  techniques  for  people  and  programs. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

The  implications  of  this  study  for  further  research  are  many. 

The  questions  raised  fall  into  two  broad  categories:  university  goals, 
and  other  university  characteristics. 

Related  Questions  on  Goals 

1.  Why  is  the  rating  of  institutional  reputation  so  high?  Is 
it  related  to  fund-raising  and  economic  restraint  or  declining  enroll¬ 
ments? 

2.  How  would  constituent  groups  other  than  administrators 
rate  these  goals:  the  community,  the  faculty,  or  students? 

3.  How  would  the  various  groups  in  the  universities  actually 
rank  these  goals  --  would  the  result  be  different  than  the  rankings  in 
this  study  which  were  derived  from  ratings? 

A.  Why  do  universities  rate  the  traditional  goals  lower  at 
present,  but  say  they  need  more  improvement  in  the  future  --  do  the 
traditional  goals  of  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  need  rede¬ 
fining? 

5.  Are  the  goal  priorities  expressed  in  this  study  supported 
by,  or  consistent  with,  the  budget  allocations  of  Canadian  universities? 

6.  Are  the  goal  priorities  expressed  in  this  study  reflected 
in  the  planning  documents  of  universities? 
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Related  Research  on  Universities 

1.  Do  Canadian  universities  put  such  low  emphasis  on  research 
because  it  is  done  elsewhere  --  perhaps  in  associated  research  centres, 
or  institutes? 

2.  Why  are  the  small  universities  not  giving  higher  priority 
to  vocational  preparation  --  is  it  by  choice,  or  because  they  have 

1 i mi  ted  funds? 

3.  Are  the  smaller  universities  more  responsive  to  community 
needs  because  they  can  act  with  less  bureaucracy? 

4.  Can  the  larger  universities  do  more  because  of  greater  funds? 

5.  Are  younger  universities  really  more  innovative,  or  just 
less  bound  by  tradition? 

6.  Does  the  community  in  which  a  university  is  located  really 
affect  its  direction  and  programs? 

7.  Do  communities  really  want  public  service  and  social 
criticism  from  the  universities? 

These  are  questions  raised  by  this  study,  and  which  this  study 


cannot  answer. 
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LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Acadia  University 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia 

Alberta,  The  University  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Athabasca  University 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Bishop's  University 
Lennoxville,  Quebec 

Brandon  University 
Brandon ,  Man i toba 

British  Columbia,  The  University  of 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Brock  University 

St.  Catherines,  Ontario 

Calgary,  The  University  of 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Concordia  University 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Dalhousie  University 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Guelph,  The  University  of 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Lakehead  University 
Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury 
Sudbury,  Ontario 

Laval  Universite 
Quebec  City,  Quebec 


Lethbridge,  The  University  of 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 

Manitoba,  The  University  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

McG ill  University 
Montreal,  Quebec 

McMaster,  University 
Hami 1  ton ,  Onta r i o 

Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

Moncton,  Universite  de 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick 

Montreal,  Universite  de 
Montreal ,  Quebec 

Mount  Allison  University 
Sackville,  New  Brunswick 

Mount  Saint  Vincent  University 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick,  University  of 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art  and  Desi 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Ottawa,  University  of 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island,  University  of 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec,  Universite  du 
Ste-Foy,  Quebec 

Queen's  University 
Kingston,  Ontario 


Regina,  University  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Ryerson  Pol i techn i ca 1  Institute 
Toronto,  Ontario 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia 

Saint  Mary's  University 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

St.  Thomas  University 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

Saskatchewan,  University  of 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

Sherbrooke,  Universite  de 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec 

Simon  Fraser  University 
Burnaby,  British  Columbia 

Sudbury,  University  of 
Sudbury,  Ontario 

Technical  University  of  Nova  Scoti 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Toronto,  University  of 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Trent  University 
Peterborough,  Ontario 

Victoria,  University  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia 

Waterloo,  University  of 
Waterloo,  Ontario 

Western  Ontario,  The  University  of 
London,  Ontario 

Wilfred  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
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Windsor,  University  of 
Windsor,  Ontario 

Winnipeg,  The  University  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

York  University 
Downsview,  Ontario 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OFALBERTA 


November  12,  1981 


To:  Chairmen 

Boards  of  Governors 
Canadian  Universities 

I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  complete  and  return  the  attached 
Institutional  Goals  Inventory.  We  are  asking  all  chairmen  of  the  boards 
of  governors  of  Canadian  universities  to  participate  in  this  national 
study.  Your  assistance  in  this  project  will  allow  us  to  compile  com¬ 
parative  profiles  of  university  goals. 

Last  spring  the  Centre  surveyed  all  university  presidents  for  information 
on  university  purposes  and  priorities.  The  wide  range  of  materials  we 
received  was  used  to  assist  the  Senate  of  this  university  in  its  study 
of  university  purposes.  The  analysis  of  the  materials  did  not  result  in 
a  clear  profile  of  university  purposes,  however,  and  consequently  we 
decided  to  use  the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  to  clarify  the  goals 
of  Canadian  universities. 

All  returns  will  be  treated  confidentially  and  data  will  only  be  reported 
in  summary  form.  Your  participation  will  allow  us  to  compile  a  summary 
of  Canadian  university  goals  as  perceived  by  presidents  and  board  chairmen, 
and  national  and  regional  profiles  will  allow  us  to  identify  major  trends 
in  Canadian  higher  education.  The  data  will  also  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a  thesis  on  university  administration  by  Joanne  McNeal ,  a  research 
assistant  in  the  Centre. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  this  study 
upon  its  completion.  Please  complete  and  return  the  inventory  in  the 
enclosed  envelope  by  November  30th.  We  sincerely  appreciate  your 
assistance  in  this  project. 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  ROSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


November  12,  1981 


To:  Presidents 

Canadian  Universities 


I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  and  your  board  chairman  each  complete 
and  return  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  Institutional  Goals  Inventory. 

Last  spring  the  Centre  surveyed  all  university  presidents  for  information 
on  university  purposes  and  priorities.  The  wide  range  of  materials  we 
received  was  used  to  assist  the  Senate  of  this  university  in  its  study 
of  university  purposes.  The  analysis  of  the  materials  did  not  result  in 
a  clear  profile  of  university  purposes,  however,  and  consequently  we 
decided  to  use  the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  to  clarify  the  goals 
of  Canadian  universities. 

All  returns  will  be  treated  confidentially  and  data  will  only  be  reported 
in  summary  form.  Your  participation  will  allow  us  to  compile  a  summary 
of  Canadian  university  goals  as  perceived  by  presidents  and  board  chairmen, 
and  national  and  regional  profiles  will  allow  us  to  identify  major  trends 
in  Canadian  higher  education.  The  data  will  also  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a  thesis  on  university  administration  by  Joanne  McNeal ,  a  research 
assistant  in  the  Centre. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  this  study 
upon  its  completion.  Please  complete  and  return  the  inventory  in  the 
enclosed  envelope  by  November  30th.  We  sincerely  appreciate  your 
assistance  in  this  project. 


Cordial ly  yours , 


Abram  G.  Konrad 
Professor  and  Coordinator 


AGK/rdv 
Enc . 


7-1 33B,  EDUCATION  NORTH.  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA  •  T6G  2G5  •  TELEPHONE  (403)  432-2217 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


December  3,  1981 


To;  Presidents 

Canadian  Universities 


In  our  letter  of  November  12,  we  asked  you  and  your  board  chairman  to 
complete  the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory.  We  have  received  a  number 
of  completed  returns,  but  also  several  requests  for  an  extension  of  time. 

I  know  you  have  many  demands  on  your  time,  but  this  national  project  can 
only  be  completed  with  your  participation.  This  research  is  not  designed 
to  investigate  official  goal  statements,  but  rather  to  compile  perceptions 
of  university  goals  held  by  presidents  and  board  chairmen.  Your  partici¬ 
pation  will  allow  us  to  develop  national  and  regional  profiles  and  to 
identify  major  trends  in  Canadian  universities. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  take  30  minutes  to  share  your  perceptions  with 
us  no  later  than  December  30.  Please  call  me  if  you  need  another  copy 
of  the  inventory.  If  this  letter  reaches  you  after  you  and  your  board 
chairman  have  mailed  your  responses,  please  accept  our  thanks. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  yours  for  the  holiday  season! 

Cordially  yours. 


Abram  G.  Konrad 
Professor  and  Coordinator 


AGK/rdv 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  ROSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


ianuary  14,  1982 


To:  Presidents 

Canadian  Universities 


Re:  Institution al  Goals  Inventory  National  Study 

Many  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  Canadian  Universities  have  shared 
their  perceptions  of  university  goals;  but  there  is  no  response  from  you 
or  your  board  chairman. 

After  I  telephoned  your  office  before  Christmas,  I  was  confident  that  you 
would  respond.  Since  there  are  only  50  universities  in  Canada,  each 
response  is  very  important  to  this  national  research.  We  would  sincerely 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  complete  the  Institutional  Goals  Inventory  and 
return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

Please  call  me  if  you  need  another  copy  of  the  questionnaire.  Your  help 
in  this  research  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Cordial ly  yours , 


Abram  G.  Konrad 
Professor  and  Coordinator 

AGK/rdv 
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APPENDIX  B 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


INSTITUTIONAL  GOALS  INVENTORY 

(FORM  1) 

FOR  CANADIAN  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 


To  the  respondent: 

Numerous  educational,  social,  and  economic  circumstances  have  arisen  that 
have  made  it  necessary  for  many  colleges  and  universities  to  reach  clear,  and 
often  new,  understandings  about  their  goals  During  the  late  1 960s  there  were 
new  demands,  especially  from  the  students,  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
assume  new  roles  and  serve  new  interests.  Now,  in  the  1970s  a  widespread 
financial  crisis  is  making  it  imperative  for  these  institutions  to  specify  the 
objectives  to  which  limited  resources  may  be  directed. 

The  Institutional  Gosls  Inventory  (IGI)  was  developed  as  a  tool  to  help  college 
and  university  communities  delineate  goals  and  establish  priorities  among  them. 
The  Inventory  does  not  tell  institutions  what  to  do  in  order  to  reach  the  goals  . 
Instead,  it  provides  a  means  by  which  many  individuals  and  constituent  groups 
can  contribute  their  thinking  about  desired  institutional  goals  Summaries  of 
the  results  of  this  thinking  then  provide  a  basis  for  reasoned  deliberations 
toward  final  definition  of  institutional  goals. 

The  Inventory  was  designed  to  embrace  possible  goals  of  all  types  of  higher 
education  institutions — universities,  church-related  colleges,  community 
colleges,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  the  goal  statements  in  the  Inventory  refer  to  what 
may  be  thought  of  as  "output"  or  "outcome"  goals — substantive  objectives 
institutions  may  seek  to  achieve  (e  g.,  qualities  of  graduating  students,  research 
emphases,  kinds  of  public  service).  Statements  toward  the  end  of  the 
instrument  relate  to  "process"  goals — goals  having  to  do  with  campus  climate 
and  the  educational  process 

The  IGI  is  intended  to  be  completely  confidential  Results  will  be  summarized 
only  for  groups — faculty,  students,  administrators,  boards,  and  so  forth.  In  no 
instance  will  responses  of  individuals  be  reported  The  Inventory  should 
ordinarily  not  take  longer  than  45  minutes  to  complete. 


. 
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page  two 
DIRECTIONS 


The  Inventory  consists  of  90  statements  of 
possible  institutional  goals.  Using  the  answer 
key  shown  in  the  examples  below,  you  are 
asked  to  respond  to  each  statement  in  two 
different  ways: 


First  —  How  important  is  the  goal  at  this 
institution  at  the  present  time? 

Then  —  In  your  judgment,  how  important 

should  the  goal  be  at  this  institution? 


EXAMPLES 


A.  to  require  a  common  core  of  learning 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

— 

experiences  for  all  students... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

— 

CD 

CD 

In  this  example,  the  respondent  believes  the  goal  "to  require  a  common  core  of  learning  experiences  for  all 
students"  is  presently  of  extremely  high  importance,  but  thinks  that  it  should  be  of  medium  importance. 

B.  to  give  alumni  a  larger  and  more  direct 

is 

CD 

— 

CD 

CD 

CD 

role  in  the  work  of  the  institution... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

— 

CD 

In  this  example,  the  respondent  sees  the  goal  "to  give  alumni  a  larger  and  more  direct  role  in  the  work  of 
the  institution”  as  presently  being  of  low  importance,  but  thinks  that  it  should  be  of  high  importance. 


Unless  you  have  been  given  other 
instructions,  consider  the  institution 
as  a  whole  in  making  your  judgments. 

In  giving  should  be  responses,  do  not 
be  restrained  by  your  beliefs  about 
whether  the  goal,  realistically,  can 
ever  be  attained  on  the  campus. 

Please  try  to  respond  to  every  goal 
statement  in  the  Inventory,  by 


blackening  one  oval  after  is  and  one 
oval  after  should  be. 

Use  any  soft  lead  pencil.  Do  not 
use  colored  pencils  or  a  pen— ink, 
ball  point,  or  felt  tip. 

Mark  each  answer  so  that  it 
completely  fills  (blackens)  the 
intended  oval.  Please  do  not  make 
checks  (v/)  or  X's. 


Additional  Goal  Statements  (Local  Option)  (91-110):  A  section  is 
included  for  additional  goal  statements  of  specific  interest  or  concern. 
These  statements  will  be  supplied  locally.  If  no  statements  are 
supplied,  leave  this  section  blank  and  go  on  to  the  Information  Questions. 

Information  Questions  (111-117):  These  questions  are  included  to 
enable  each  institution  to  analyze  the  results  of  the  Inventory  in  ways 
that  will  be  the  most  meaningful  and  useful  to  them.  Respond  to  each 
question  that  applies. 

Subgroups  and  Supplementary  Information  Questions  (1 18-124):  If 
these  sections  are  to  be  used, instructions  will  be  given  locally  for 
marking  these  items.  If  not,  please  leave  them  blank. 


Copyricfit  ©  1972,  1976  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  All  rights  reserved. 

No  part  of  the  Institutional  Goals  I rtvantory  may  be  adapted  or  reproduced 
in  any  form  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  publisher. 

The  Canadian  I G I  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Ott^a. 
Published  and  distributed  by  ETS  College  and  University  Programs. 

Princeton.  New  Jersey  06540 
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page  three  \ 

Please  respond  to  these  goal  statements 
by  blackening  one  oval  after  is  and  one 

\ 

<V  \ 

vV 

\ 

\\ 

A 

\  V 

V\ 

\  A 

after  should  be. 

\  V  ^  \  \  a 

\v-\\V 

\>V\  \  \ 

A  \\\\ 

\\\\V\ 

1.  to  help  students  acquire  depth  of  knowledge  in  at 

rs 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

least  one  academic  discipline... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

2.  to  teach  students  methods  of  scholarly  inquiry. 

IS 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

scientific  research,  and/or  problem  definition  and 
solution... 

should  be 

GD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

3.  to  help  students  identify  their  own  personal  goals 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

and  develop  means  of  achieving  them... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

4.  to  ensure  that  students  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  in 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

5.  to  increase  the  desire  and  ability  of  students  to 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

undertake  self-directed  learning... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

6.  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  academic  work,  e.g., 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

at  a  university  or  graduate  or  professional 
school... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

7.  to  develop  students'  ability  to  synthesize  knowledge 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

from  a  variety  of  sources... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

8.  to  help  students  develop  a  sense  of  self-worth. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

self-confidence,  and  a  capacity  to  have  an  impact  on 

events... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

9.  to  hold  students  throughout  the  institution  to  hij^i 

is 

CD 

GD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

standards  of  intellectual  performance... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

10.  to  instill  in  students  a  life-long  commitment  to 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

learning... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

11.  to  help  students  achieve  deeper  levels  of 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

self-understanding... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

12.  to  ensure  that  students  who  yaduete  have  achieved  some 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

level  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  competency... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

13.  to  help  students  be  open,  honest,  and  trusting  in 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

their  relationships  with  others... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 
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\ 

Please  respond  to  these  goal  statements 
by  blackening  one  oval  after  is  and  one 

\*\\ 
\  ° 

°-  \ 

\ 

vV 

A 
\  Y 

\ 

\\ 

\  *i,\ 

after  should  be. 

WvvW  \Y\Y\ 

\ 

\\ 

\\ 

\\ 

Y\ 

14. 

to  encourage  students  to  become  conscious  of  the 

is 

CD 

GD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

important  moral  issues  of  our  time... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

15. 

to  increase  students'  sensitivity  to  and 
appreciation  of  various  forms  of  art  and  artistic 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

expression... 

should  be 

GD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

16. 

to  educate  students  in  a  particular  religious 
heritage... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

17. 

to  help  students  understand  and  respect  people  from 
diverse  backgrounds  and  cultures... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CJD 

1 

18. 

to  require  students  to  complete  some  course 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ! 

work  in  the  humanities  or  arts... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

1 

GD 

j 

19. 

to  help  students  become  aware  of  the  potentialities 
of  a  full-time  religious  vocation... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  1 

20. 

to  encourage  students  to  become  committed  to  working 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

for  world  peace... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CID 

21. 

to  encourage  students  to  express  themselves  artistically,  e.g., 
in  music,  painting,  film-making... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

22. 

to  develop  students'  ability  to  understand  and  defend 
a  theological  position... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ! 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

23. 

to  encourage  students  to  make  concern  about  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind  a  central  part  of  their  lives... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ' 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CED| 

i 

24. 

to  acquaint  students  with  forms  of  artistic  or  literary 
expression  in  non-Western  countries... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD! 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ! 

25. 

to  help  students  develop  a  dedication  to  serving  God  in 
everyday  life... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

(Dj 

26. 

to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  prepare 
for  specific  occupational  careers,  e  g.,  accounting, 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ! 

•ngineering,  nursing... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 
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27. 

to  develop  what  would  generally  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  graduate  school... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

28. 

to  perform  contract  research  for  government,  business, 
or  industry... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

29. 

to  provide  opportunities  for  continuing  education  for 
adults  in  the  local  area,  e.g.,  on  a  part-time  basis... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

30. 

to  develop  educational  programs  geared  to  new  and 
emerging  career  fields... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

31. 

to  prepare  students  in  one  or  more  of  the  traditional 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

professions,  e.g.,  law,  medicine,  architecture... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

32. 

to  offer  graduate  programs  in  such  "newer"  professions 
as  engineering,  education,  and  social  work... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

33. 

to  serve  as  a  cultural  centre  in  the  community 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

served  by  the  campus... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

34. 

to  conduct  basic  research  in  the  natural  sciences... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

35. 

to  conduct  basic  research  in  the  social  sciences... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

36. 

to  provide  retraining  opportunities  for  individuals 
whose  job  skills  have  become  out  of  date... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

37. 

to  contribute,  through  research,  to  the  general 
advancement  of  knowledge... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

38. 

to  assist  students  in  deciding  upon  a  vocational 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

career... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

39. 

to  provide  skilled  manpower  for  local-area  business. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

industry,  and  government... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 
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40. 

to  facilitate  involvement  of  students  in  neighborhood 
and  community-service  activities... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

41. 

to  conduct  advanced  study  in  specialized  problem  areas, 
e.g.,  through  research  institutes,  centres,  or  graduate 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

programs... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CUD  i 

I 

42. 

to  provide  educational  experiences  relevant  to  the 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

evolving  interests  of  women  in  Canada... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ‘ 

43. 

to  provide  critical  evaluation  of  prevailing 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

i 

D; 

practices  and  values  in  Canadian  society... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

1 

CCD 

44. 

to  help  people  from  disadvantaged  communities  acquire 
knowledge  and  skills  they  can  use  in  improving 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

«=! 

conditions  in  their  own  communities... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CED  i 

45. 

to  move  to  or  maintain  a  policy  of  essentially  open 
admissions,  and  then  to  develop  meaningful  educational 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

experiences  for  all  who  are  admitted... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  | 

! 

46. 

to  serve  as  a  source  of  ideas  and  recommendations  for 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

changing  social  institutions  judged  to  be  unjust  or 
otherwise  defective... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

1 

CED 

i 

47. 

to  work  with  governmental  agencies  in  designing  new 
social  and  environmental  programs... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

48. 

to  offer  developmental  or  remedial  programs  in  basic 
skills  (reading,  writing,  mathematics)... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

1 

) 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  i 

49. 

to  help  students  learn  how  to  bring  about  change  in 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  j 

Canadian  society... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  . 

50. 

to  focus  resources  of  the  institution  on  the  solution 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

of  major  social  and  environmental  problems... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

51. 

to  be  responsive  to  regional  and  national  priorities 
when  considering  new  educational  programs  for  the 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

institution... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

52. 

to  provide  educational  experiences  relevant  to  the 
evolving  interests  of  various  ethnic  groups  and 

is 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

Canadian  Metis,  Inuits  and  Indians... 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

1 
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53. 

to  be  engaged,  as  an  institution,  in  working  for  basic 
changes  in  Canadian  society— 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

cm 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

54. 

to  ensure  that  students  are  not  prevented  from  hearing 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

speakers  presenting  controversial  points  of  view... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

55. 

to  create  a  system  of  campus  governance  that  is 
genuinely  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  all  people  at 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

the  institution... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

56. 

to  maintain  a  climate  in  which  faculty  commitment  to  the 
goals  and  well  being  of  the  institution  is  as  strong  as 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

commitment  to  professional  careers... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

57. 

to  ensure  the  freedom  of  students  and  professors/ 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

teachers  to  choose  their  own  life  styles  (living 
arrangements,  personal  appearances,  etc.)... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

58. 

to  develop  arrangements  by  which  students. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

professors/teachers,  administrators,  and  board 

of  governors  can  be  significantly  involved  in  campus  governance... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

59. 

to  maintain  a  climate  in  which  communication  throughout 
the  organizational  structure  is  open  and  candid... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

60. 

to  place  no  restrictions  on  off-campus  political 
activities  by  professors/teachers  or  students... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

61. 

to  decentralize  decision  making  on  the  campus  to 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

the  greatest  extent  possible... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

62 

to  maintain  a  campus  climate  in  which  differences  of 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

opinion  can  be  aired  openly  and  amicably... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

63. 

to  protect  the  ric^it  of  professors/teachers 
to  present  unpopular  or  controversial 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

ideas  in  the  classroom... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

64. 

to  assure  individuals  the  opportunity  to  participate  or 
be  represented  in  making  any  decisions  that  affect  them... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

65. 

to  maintain  a  climate  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  among 
students,  professors/teachers,  and  administrators... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 
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66.  to  create  a  campus  climate  in  which  students  spend  much 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

of  their  free  time  in  intellectual  and  cultural 

activities... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

67.  to  build  a  climate  on  the  campus  in  which  continuous 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

educational  innovation  is  accepted  as  an  institutional 
way  of  life... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

68.  to  encourage  students  to  spend  time  away  from  the 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

campus  gaining  academic  credit  for  such  activities  as 
a  year  of  study  abroad,  in  work-study  programs,  in  CUSO,  etc... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

69.  to  create  a  climate  in  which  students  and  professors/ 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

teachers  may  easily  come  together  for  informal 
discussion  of  ideas  and  mutual  interests... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

70.  to  experiment  with  different  methods  of  evaluating  and 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

grading  student  performance... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

71.  to  maintain  or  work  to  achieve  a  large  degree  of 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

institutional  autonomy  or  independence  in  relation 
to  governmental  or  other  educational  agencies... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

72.  to  participate  in  a  network  of  universities/colleges 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

through  which  students,  according  to  plan,  may 

study  on  several  campuses  during  their  undergraduate  years... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

73.  to  sponsor  each  year  a  rich  program  of  cultural  events  - 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

lectures,  concerts,  art  exhibits,  and  the  like... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

74.  to  experiment  with  new  approaches  to  individualized 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

instruction  such  as  tutorials,  flexible  scheduling,  and 
students  planning  their  own  programs... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

75.  to  award  the  bachelor’s  and/or  equivalent  degree  for 
supervised  study  done  away  from  the  campus,  e.g., 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

in  extension  or  tutorial  centres,  by  correspondence, 
or  through  field  work... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

76.  to  create  an  institution  known  widely  as  an 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

intellectually  exciting  and  stimulating  place... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

77.  to  create  procedures  by  which  curricular  or 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

instructional  innovations  may  be  readily  initiated... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

78.  to  award  the  bachelor's  and/or  equivalent  degree  to  some 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

individuals  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  on 

an  acceptable  examination  (with  no  university  /college 
study,  on-  or  off-campus,  necessary)... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 
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79. 

to  apply  cost  criteria  in  deciding  among  alternative 
academic  and  non  academic  programs... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

should  be 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

80. 

to  maintain  or  work  to  achieve  a  reputable  standing 
for  the  institution  within  the  academic  world  (or  in 

is 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

relation  to  similar  universities/colleges)... 

should  be 

GO 

CO 

CD 

GO 

CO 

81. 

to  regularly  provide  evidence  that  the  institution  is 
actually  achieving  its  stated  goals... 

is 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

should  be 

GO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CD 

82. 

to  carry  on  a  broad  8nd  vigorous  program  of 

is 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

extracurricular  activities  and  events  for  students... 

should  be 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

83. 

to  be  concerned  about  the  efficiency  with  which 

is 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CD 

university/college  operations  are  conducted... 

should  be 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

84. 

to  be  organized  for  continuous  short-,  medium-,  and 
long-range  planning  for  the  total  institution... 

is 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CD 

should  be 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CD 

85. 

to  include  local  citizens  in  planning  university/ 
college  programs  that  will  affect  the  local 

is 

CO 

m 

CD 

CO 

CO 

community... 

should  be 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

86. 

to  excel  in  intercollegiate  athletic  competition... 

is 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

should  be 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

87. 

to  be  accountable  to  funding  sources  for  the 
effectiveness  of  university /col  lege  programs... 

is 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

should  be 

CO 

.CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

88 

to  create  a  climate  in  which  systematic 
evaluation  of  university /col  lege  programs 

is 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

is  accepted  as  an  institutional  way  of  life... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

89 

to  systematically  interpret  the  nature,  purpose,  and 
work  of  the  institution  to  citizens  off  the  campus... 

is 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CO 

should  be 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

90 

to  achieve  consensus  among  people  on  the  campus  about 

is 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

the  goals  of  the  institution... 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

•  If  additional  locally  written  goal  statements  have  been  provided,  use  page  ten  for  responding  and  then  go  on  to  page  eleven, 

•  If  no  additional  goal  statements  were  given,  leave  page  ten  blank  and  answer  the  information  questions  on  page  eleven. 
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ADDITIONAL  GOAL  STATEMENTS 
(Local  Option} 

If  you  have  been  provided  with  supplementary  goal  statements,  use  this  section 
for  responding.  Use  the  same  answer  key  as  you  use  for  the  first  90  items,  and 
respond  to  both  is  and  should  be. 
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91. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

101. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

92. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

102. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

93. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

103. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

94. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

104. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

95. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

105. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

96. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

106. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

97. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

107. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

98. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

108. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

99. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

109. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

100. 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

110 

is 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

should  be 

CD 

CD 

CD  ' 

CD 

CD 

Go  on  to  last  page 
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ADDITIONAL  GOAL  STATEMENTS 


Please  respond  to  these  goal  statements  by  blackening 
one  oval  after  j_s.  and  one  after  should  be  in  the 
appropriate  spaces  on  page  ten. 


91.  To  deliver  programs  for  students  living  in  remote  areas. 


92.  To  assess  and  give  credit  for  experiential  learning. 


93.  To  use  new  methods  of  instructional  technology,  e.g.,  home  computers, 
satellite  programming,  and  teleconferencing. 


9**.  To  provide  instruction  in  both  official  languages. 


95.  To  provide  equal  access  to  degree  programs  for  part-time  students. 


96.  To  provide  programs  for  adults  or  mature  students. 


97-  To  provide  equal  access  to  programs  and  facilities  for  handicapped 
students . 


98.  To  offer  programs  in  the  French  Canadian  culture. 


99-  To  promote  faculty  development  and  evaluation  programs. 


100.  To  develop  new  employment  patterns  for  faculty,  e.g.,  exchange  programs, 
secondments  to  business,  early  retirement,  etc. 


(over) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  QUESTIONS 


Please  respond  to  each  of  the  following  supplementary 
questions  by  blackening  one  oval  in  the  response  set 
for  each  of  these  items  on  page  eleven. 


119-  Your  province  is: 

1 .  British  Columbia 

2.  Alberta 

3.  Saskatchewan 
A.  Manitoba 

5-  Ontario 

6.  Quebec 

7.  New  Brunswick 

8.  Nova  Scotia 

9.  Prince  Edward  Island 

10.  Newfoundland/Labrador 


120.'  When  was  your  institution  first  granted  university  status? 


1. 

S  i  nee 

1970 

2. 

I960  - 

1969 

3. 

1950  - 

1959 

A. 

19A0  - 

19*49 

5. 

1930  - 

1939 

6. 

1920  - 

1929 

7. 

1910  - 

1919 

8. 

1900  - 

1909 

9. 

Before 

1900 

121.  What  is  the  full-time  enrollment  of  your  university  this  fa 


1 . 

Under 

A 

,000 

2. 

A 

,000 

to 

7 

,999 

3. 

8 

,000 

to 

11 

,999 

A. 

12 

,000 

to 

15 

,999 

5. 

16 

,000 

to 

19 

,999 

6. 

20 

,000 

or 

more 

page  eleven 

Please  mark  one  answer  for  each  of  the  information  questions  below  that  apply  to  you. 


112. 


113. 


Mark  the  one  that  best  describes 

116.  Students:  indicate  class  in  college . 

your  role. 

CD  First 

CD  Prof  essor^T each  er 

CD  Second 

CD  Student 

CD  Third 

CD  Administrator 

CD  Fourth 

CD  Governing  Board  Member 

CD  Graduate 

CD  Alumna/Alumnus 

CD  Other 

CD  Member  of  off-campus  community 

group 

117.  Students:  indicate  current 

CD  Other 

enrollment  status. 

Professors/Teachers  and  students:  mark 

CD  Full-time,  day 

one  field  of  teaching  and/or  research 

CD  Pan-time,  day 

interest,  or  for  students,  major  field  of  study. 

CD  Evening  only 

CD  Off-campus  only  —  e  g.,  extension. 

CD  Biological  sciences 

correspondence,  TV,  etc. 

CD  Physical  sciences 

CD  Other 

CD  Mathematics 

CD  Social  sciences 

CD  Humanities 

118.  SUBGROUPS-one  response  only. 

CD  Fine  arts,  performing  arts 

Instructions  will  be  given  locally  for 

CD  Education 

gridding  this  subgroup  item. 

CD  Business 

If  instructions  are  not  given,  leave  blank. 

CD  Engineering 

CD  One 

CD  Other 

CD  Two 

CD  Three 

Professors/T eachers:  indicate  academic  rank. 

CD  Four 

CD  Five 

CD  Lecturer 

CD  Assistant  professor 

CD  Associate  professor 

CD  Professor 

m  Other 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  QUESTIONS 

114.  Professors/T eachers:  indicate  current 
teaching  arrangement. 

CD  Full-time 
CD  Part-time 
CD  Evening  only 

CD  Off-campus  -  extension  only,  etc. 
CD  Other  _ 

115.  All  respondents:  indicate  age  at 
last  birthday. 

CD  Under  20 
CD  20  to  29 
CD  30  to  39 
CD  40  to  49 
CD  50  to  59 


If  you  have  been  provided  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation  questions,  use  this  section  for  responding. 
Mark  only  one  response  to  each  question. 


119 

120 

121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

QD 

(TO 

CD 

i  If  > 

CD 

CD 

CD  60  or  over 


'  THANK  YOU 


INVENTAIRE  DES  OBJECTIFS  INSTITUTIONNELS 

(formula  1) 


Au  rtpondant: 

Depuis  quelques  annees,  plusieurs  universites  et  colleges  du  Canada  ont 
du  r6-examiner  et  preciser  leurs  objectifs  a  la  suite  de  nombreuses 
pressions  d’ordre  educatif,  social  et  financier.  Vers  la  fin  des  annees  '60, 
ces  pressions  sont  surtout  venues  des  etudiants,  qui  voulaient  voir 
universites  et  colleges  assumer  des  roles  nouveaux  et  servir  de  nouveaux 
interets.  Maintenant  et  depuis  1970,  c’est  une  crise  financiere  generalisee 
qui  force  ces  etablissements  a  preciser  les  objectifs  auxquels  ils  affec- 
teront  leurs  trop  rares  ressources. 

L'fnventaire  des  Objectifs  Institutionnels  (1.0. 1.)  a  ete  mis  au  point 
pour  aider  les  universites  et  les  colleges  a  preciser  leurs  buts  et  a  les 
classer  selon  un  ordre  de  priorites  Cet  instrument  ne  pretend  pas  dire  a 
ces  establissements  comment  s'y  prendre  pour  atteindre  leurs  objectifs; 
c’est  plutot  un  moyen,  mis  a  la  disposition  des  personnes  et  des  groupes 
qui  constituent  une  communaute.  d  exprimer  des  vues  sur  les  objectifs 
d’une  institution:  ce  qu'ils  sont  et  ce  qu'ils  devraient  etre.  La  somme  de 
ces  idees  pourra  alors  constituer  la  matiere  d  une  reflection  systema- 
tique  visant  a  formuler  definitivement  les  buts  de  letablissement. 

L’Inventaire  reflete  la  grande  variete  des  objectifs  que,  dans  leur 
ensemble,  les  etablissements  post-secondaires  canadiens  (universites, 
colleges,  etablissements  a  caractere  religieux,  etc.  .  .  .)  se  proposent 
d’atteindre.  La  plupart  des  enonces  qu'on  y  trouvera  ont  trait  a  ce  qu'on 
pourrait  appeler  des  «objectifs  de  rendement*:  il  s’agit  des  buts  qu’un 
6tablissement  peut  se  proposer,  tels  que  bien  former  ses  Etudiants, 
favoriser  la  recherche,  servir  la  collectivite.  Plus  loin,  on  trouvera  aussi 
des  enonces  qui  ont  trait  a  des  *objectifs  de  processus*:  climat  particu- 
lier  a  creer  sur  !e  campus,  methodes  educatives,  etc.  .  .  . 

Vos  reponses  sont  confidentielles  et  seront  traitees  comme  telles; 
seules  seront  rapportees  les  vues  collectives  exprimees  par  des  groupes: 
etudiants,  professeurs,  administrateurs.  etc.  .  .  .  Trois-quarts  d  heure 
devraient  vous  suffire  pour  repondre  a  toutes  les  questions  posees. 


pige  two 

INSTRUCTIONS 


Cet  Invcntaire  comprend  90  enonces 
d'objectifs  institutionnels  possibles. 
Repondez  i  chaque  enonce  de  deux 
fagons,  comme  dans  l'exemple  qui  suit: 


Premierement  —  Quelle  importance 
cette  institution  ac- 
corde-t-elle  octuelle- 
merit  a  cet  objectif? 

Deuxiemement  —  Quelle  importance 
cette  institution 
devrait-elle,  a  votre 
avis,  accorder  a  cet 
objectif? 


Dans  cet  exemple,  le  repondant  indique  qu’a  son  avis,  l'institution  qu'il  frequente 
n'accorde  actuellement  que  *peu  d  importance*  a  l'objectif  «preparer  les  etudiants  aux 
etudes  superieures*.  mais  qu'elle  devrait  y  accorder  une  «grande  importance*. 


•  A  moins  d'indication  contraire,  con- 
siderez  l’institution  dans  son 
ensemble  avanl  de  former  votre 

jugement. 

•  Dans  les  beponses  *devrait  etre*,  ne 
vous  laissez  pas  embarrasser  par  la 
question  de  savoir  si  cet  objectif 
peut  vraiment  etre  atteint  sur  le 
campus. 

•  Veuillez  essayer  de  r^pondre  d 


chacun  des  enonces  de  l'lnventaire; 
noircissez  un  ovale  apres *  *est>  et 
un  second  apres  *devrait  etre*. 

Utilisez  un  crayon  a  mine  molle. 
N'employez  ni  crayons  de  couleur, 
ni  plume  a  encre,  ni  stylo  a  bille  ou 
a  pointe  de  feutre. 

Noircissez  completement  chaque 
ovale  choisi.  Ne  faites  ni  coches  (»/) 
ni  X. 


Objectifs  supplementaires  d'interet  local  (nos  91  a  110):  l'institution 
qui  fait  usage  de  cet  inventaire  peut.  si  elle  le  desire,  y  ajouter  des 
objectifs  qui  sont  pour  elle  d  un  interet  particular,  et  qui  vous  seront 
soumis  sur  des  feuillets  a  part.  Si  tel  n  est  pas  le  cas,  ignorez  cette  section. 

Questions  d’information  (nos.  Ill  a  117):  ces  questions  sont  destinees  a 
permettre  a  chaque  institution  d  analyser  les  resultats  de  T  Inventaire  de 
fapon  a  ce  qu’ils  soient  le  plus  significatifs  et  le  plus  utiles  possible. 
Repondez  a  chacune  des  questions  qui  s  adressent  a  vous. 

Sous-groupes  et  questions  d'information  supplementaires  (nos.  118  a  124): 
des  instructions  peuvent  vous  etre  fournies  pour  repondre  a  ces  enonces: 
sinon,  ignorez  cette  section. 


Copyright  ©  1972,  1976  par  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Tous  droits  reserves. 

Aucune  pariie  de  Vlnvenlairr  des  Ob)Kli(t  Institutionnels  nr  prui  rtrr  adaplrr  on 
reproduite  sous  n'imporie  quelle  forme  sans  la  permission  dr  I  editeur 


La  veraion  canadienne  IOI  a  *te  preparee  aver  la  cooperation  Hr  I  I 'mversitr 
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page  three  \ 

VeuiJJez  rdpondre  6  ces  dnoncds 

A  \\ 

d'objectifs  en  noircissant  un  ovale 

\  o  \ 

pA 

<v.\ 

o>\ 

o\ 

□pres  «est»  et  un  second  apres 
•  devrait  Stre» 

\VA 

w 

\  *  ' 
\\*. 

\VA 

A* %  V\ 

\\ 

\vv 

p  \ 

%  Vs 

*  V 

\ 

1.  aider  l'etudiant  a  approfondir  ses  connaissancea 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

dans  au  moins  une  discipline  .  .  . 

devrait  *tre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

2.  former  les  etudiants  aux  m£thodes  du  travail 

ett 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

intellectuel,  de  la  recherche  scientifique,  ou  de  la 
definition  et  de  solution  des  problemes  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

3.  aider  l'etudiant  a  identifier  ses  objectifs  personnels 

eat 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

et  a  developper  les  moyens  necessaires  pour  les 
atteindre  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

4.  s'assurer  que  l'etudiant  acquiere  des  connaissances 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

de  base  en  lecture,  en  sciences  sociales  et  en 
sciences  naturelles  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

5.  accroitre  le  desir  et  la  capacite  de  l'etudiant  de 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

prendre  en  main  la  direction  de  son  propre 
apprentissage  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

6.  preparer  l'etudiant  a  des  etudes  plus  avanc^es,  p. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

ex.,  dans  une  universite,  une  ecole  detudes 
superieures  ou  professionnelles  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

7.  developper  chez  l'etudiant  l'art  de  faire  la  synthese 
de  connaissances  puisees  a  des  sources  variees  .  .  , 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

8.  aider  l'etudiant  a  developper  le  sens  de  sa 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  | 

valeur  personnelle,  sa  confiance  en  lui-meme 
et  sa  capacite  dexercer  une  influence  sur  les 

6v£nements  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

r 

CD 

CD 

CD 

9.  imposer  des  standards  de  rendement  intellectuel 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

eleve  aux  etudiants  inscrits  a  tous  les  programmes 
d  etudes  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

10.  inculquer  a  l'etudiant  le  desir  de  continuer  a 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

s'instruire  durant  toute  sa  vie  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

11.  aider  l'etudiant  4  mieux  se  connaitre  .  .  . 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

m 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD  ! 

12.  s'assurer  qu'au  terme  de  ses  etudes,  tout  etudiant 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

aura  acquis  quelque  competence  en  lecture,  en 
expression  ecrite  et  en  mathematiques  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

13.  aider  l'etudiant  e  etre  ouvert,  honnete  et  confiant 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

dans  ses  relations  avec  les  autre*  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 
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Veuillez  repondre  o  ces  enoncds 

O  *  \ 

\  *  \ 

d'objectifs  en  noircissant  un  ovale 

\%  \\ 

apres  *est»  et  un  second  aprds 
•  devrail  etre» 

\%sV 

W 

V 

A%  Xv 

V\\  \% 

\  * 
,\v* 

V\Y 

% 

WA 
\S  \ 

14.  encourager  l'etudiant  a  prendre  conscience  des 

est 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CD 

principaux  problcmes  moraux  de  noire  epoque  .  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

15.  rendre  les  etudiants  plus  ser.sibles  aux  arts  et 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

plus  aptes  a  apprecier  les  diverses  formes  de 
l'expression  artistique  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CZD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

<o 

16.  transmettre  a  l'etudiant  un  heritage  religieux 

eat 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

particulier  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

17.  aider  l'etudiant  a  comprendre  et  a  respecter  les 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

personnes  d'origines  et  de  cultures  diverses  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

18.  rendre  obligatoires  pour  tous  les  etudiants 
quelques  cours  de  lettres  ou  d  art  .  .  . 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

19.  aider  l’etudiant  a  prendre  conscience  de  ce  que 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

peut  off rir  une  vocation  religieuse  a  plein  temps  . .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

20.  encourager  l'etudiant  a  s'engager  a  travailler  pour 
la  paix  dans  le  monde  .  .  . 

est 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

21.  encourager  l'etudiant  a  s  exprimer  par  la  pratique 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

d'un  art:  musique,  peinture.  cinema,  etc.  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

22.  developper  chez  l'etudiant  l'aptitude  a  comprendre 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

et  a  defendre  une  position  theologique  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

23.  encourager  l'etudiant  a  placer  le  bien-etre  de  toute 
lhumanite  au  centre  de  ses  preoccupations  .  .  . 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

24.  initier  l'etudiant  aux  formes  d'expression  artistique 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

ou  litteraire  de  pays  non  occidenlaux  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

25.  faire  naitre  chez  l'etudiant  le  desir  de  se  consacrer 
au  service  de  Dieu  dans  sa  vie  quotidienne  .  .  . 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

26.  preparer  l'etudiant  a  l'exercice  d  une  profession 

eat 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

bien  determinee:  comptabilite.  genie, 
diitetique  .  .  . 

devrait  it  re 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 
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27.  developper  une  ecole  d'etudes  superieures 

ett 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

renommee  pour  la  qualite  et  la  variete  de  ses 

programmes  .  .  . 

devrait  t tre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

26.  conclure  des  contrats  de  recherche  avec  les 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

gouvernements.  l'industrie  ou  les  entreprises 

commerciales  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

29.  fournir  aux  adultes  de  la  region  la  possibilite  de 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

parfaire  leur  education,  par  des  cours  a  temps 

partiel.  par  exemple  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

O 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD  i 

30  offrir  des  programmes  d'etudes  preparant  a  des 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

UD 

carrieres  nouvelles  ou  previsibles  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

31.  offrir  des  programmes  menant  a  l'exercice  d  une 

est 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD  | 

ou  de  plusieurs  des  professions  traditionelles: 

droit,  medecine,  architecture  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

co  ! 

! 

32.  offrir  des  programmes  d'etudes  superieures 
menant  a  des  professions  plus  nouvelles  telles 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

que  le  genie,  l'education  et  le  travail  social  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

33.  servir  de  centre  culturel  a  la  communaute 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

desservie  par  le  campus  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

34.  effectuer  des  recherches  fondamentales  en 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

sciences  naturelles  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

35  effectuer  des  recherches  fondamentales  en 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

sciences  sociales  .  .  . 

devrait  6tre 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

36.  offrir  des  programmes  de  recvclage  aux  personnes 
dont  la  formation  professionnelle  est  demodee  .  .  . 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

a=> 

1 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

cd; 

37.  contribuer,  par  la  recherche,  a  l'avancement 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CUD 

! 

CD 

1 

general  de  la  connaissance  .  .  . 

| 

devrait  6tre 

CD 

O 

CTD 

CD 

CD 

1 

|  38.  aider  l'etudiant  a  choisir  sa  carriere  .  .  . 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

i 

devrait  Stre 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

cd; 

39  former  la  main-d'oeuvre  competente  dont  ont 

e9t 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

! 

CO 

1  besoin  les  employeurs  de  la  region:  commerces. 

i 

i  industries  et  gouvernements  .  .  . 

I 

devrait  itre 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CD 

03  i 
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40.  favoriser  la  participation  des  etudiants  aux 

est 

CZD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CD 

activiles  de  groupes  de  citoyens,  de  services 
communautaires  .  .  . 

devrait  6tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

41.  favoriser  1'etude  approfondie  de  domaines 

problematiques  speciaux  par  la  creation  dinstituts 
de  recherche,  de  centres,  de  programmes  d'etudes 

est 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

superieures  .  .  . 

42.  mettre  sur  pied  des  programmes  qui  correspondent 

eit 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

aux  interets  nouveaux  des  Canadiennes  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

43.  examiner  de  faqon  critique  les  moeurs  el  les 

eat 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

valeurs  de  la  societe  canadienne  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

GO 

CO 

44  aider  les  membres  des  communautes  defavorisees 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

a  acquerir  les  connaissances  et  les  techniques  qui 
leur  permettraient  d'ameliorer  leur  milieu  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

GO 

CO 

45.  etablir,  ou  maintenir  en  vigueur,  une  politique 

eat 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

d'admission  tres  liberate,  puis  s'efforcer  d'offrir  a 
tous  ceux  qui  sont  admis  des  experiences  educa- 
tives  valables  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

46  etre  une  source  d'idees  et  de  recommandations 

eat 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

visant  a  faire  evoluer  des  institutions  sociales 
jugees  injustes  ou  deficientes  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

GO 

CO 

47  cooperer  avec  les  organismes  gouvernementaux 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

a  la  conception  de  programmes  sociaux  et  de 
programmes  de  protection  de  lenvironnement  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

GO 

CO 

48  offrir  des  programmes  denseignement  correctif  des 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

techniques  de  base:  lecture,  composition,  mathe- 
matiques  .  .  . 

devrait  £tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

49  enseigner  aux  etudiants  comment  on  doit  s’y 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

GO 

CO 

prendre  pour  faire  evoluer  la  societe  cana¬ 
dienne  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CD 

CO 

GO 

CO 

50  concentrer  les  ressources  de  l'institution  sur  la 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

solution  des  problemes  majeurs  de  la  societe  et 
de  l’environnement  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

51.  tenir  compte  des  priorites  regionales  et  nationales 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

dans  l'elaboration  des  programmes  d'etudes  de 
l'institution  .  .  . 

devrait  £tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

52.  mettre  sur  pied  des  programmes  qui  correspondent 

est 

CO 

CD 

CO 

GO 

CO 

aux  interets  nouveaux  de  divers  groupes  ethmque* 
et  des  Canadiens  d'origine  indienne,  inuite  et 
metisse  .  .  . 

devrait  it  re 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 
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53. 

etre  impliquee,  comme  institution,  dans  des 
programmes  qui  visent  a  modifier  fondamentale- 

e§t 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

ment  la  sociitd  canadienne  .  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

54 

faire  en  sorte  que  les  etudiants  ne  soient  pas 
empeches  d'entendre  des  propagandistes  d'idees 

eft 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

controversies  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

55. 

creer,  pour  l'institution,  une  forme  de 
gouvernement  qui  soit  veritablement  sensible 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

aux  preoccupations  de  tous  les  membres  de  la 
communaute  . . . 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

56. 

creer  un  climat  tel  que  l'engagement  des 
professeurs  a  l'egard  des  objectifs  et  du  bien-etre 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

de  l'institution  soit  aussi  fort  que  leur  engagement 
a  l'endroit  de  leur  carriere  .  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

57. 

laisser  les  etudiants  et  les  professeurs  libres  de 
choisir  leur  mode  de  vie:  residence,  tenue 

est 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

vestimentaire,  etc.  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

58. 

appliquer  des  mesures  qui  permettent  aux 
etudiants,  aux  enseignants.  aux  administrateurs 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

et  aux  Gouverneurs  de  participer  de  faqon 
significative  au  gouvernement  de  l'institution  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

59. 

maintenir  une  ambiance  qui  rende  facile  et  tranche 

est 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

la  communication  entre  tous  les  niveaux  de  la 
structure  administrative  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

60 

n'imposer  aucune  restriction  aux  activates 
politiques  hors  campus  des  enseignants  ou  des 

est 

CDD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

etudiants  .  .  , 

devrait  itre 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

61 

decentraliser  au  maximum  la  prise  de  decisions 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

dans  l'institution  ,  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

62. 

creer  dans  l'etablissement  un  climat  tel  que  les 
differences  d'opinions  puissent  etre  exprimees 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

d  une  fagon  franche  et  cordiale  .  .  , 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

63. 

proteger  le  droit  des  enseignants  d'exposer  dans 
leurs  cours  des  idees  peu  populates  ou  portant 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

a  controverse  .  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

64 

donner  aux  individus  le  moyen  de  participer 
directement  ou  par  la  voix  de  leurs  representants 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

a  la  prise  de  decisions  qui  les  affectent  ,  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

65. 

maintenir  un  climat  de  confiance  et  de  respect 
mutuels  entre  les  etudiants.  les  professeurs  et  les 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

administrateurs  .  .  . 

devrait  itre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 
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66  creer  sur  le  campus  un  climat  tel  que  les  etudiants 

est 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

consacreront  une  bonne  partie  de  leur  temps  libre 
a  des  activites  intellectuelles  et  culturelles  .  .  . 

devrait  #tre 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

67.  etablir  sur  le  campus  une  ambiance  telle  que  l  inno- 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

vation  pedagogique  y  soit  monnaie  courante  .  . 

devrait  <tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

68.  encourager  les  etudiants  a  s'adonner,  hors  campus, 
a  des  activites  qui  leur  vaudront  des  credits:  une 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

annee  d'etude  a  l'etranger,  de  service  avec  le 

S.U  C  O  .  de  stage  de  travail  .  .  . 

devrait  ttre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

69  creer  un  climat  dans  lequel  les  etudiants  et  les 

e*1 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

enseignants  peuvent  se  reunir  facilement  pour 
discuter  sans  ceremonie  de  leurs  idees  et  de  leurs 
interets  communs  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

70.  mettre  a  lessai  diverses  fapons  d'evaluer  et  de 

est 

CO 

GO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

noter  le  rendement  des  etudiants  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

71  preserver  ou  s  efforcer  d-'acquerir,  pour  l'institu- 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

tion.  une  large  mesure  d'autonomie  vis-a-vis  les 
gouvernements  ou  d'autres  agences  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

72.  faire  partie  d  un  reseau  d'universites  et  de  colleges 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

grace  auquel  1  eludiant  peut.  selon  un  plan  defini, 
eiudier  sur  divers  campus  durant  ses  annees 
d  etudes  de  baccalaureat  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

73.  rendre  possible,  chaque  annee.  un  programme 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

enrichissant  d  evenements  culturels — conferences, 
concerts,  expositions  d'oeuvres  d  art,  etc.  .  .  . 

devrait  §tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

7-1.  mettrp  a  l  essai  de  nouvelles  fapons  d'individuali- 

est 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

ser  1  enseignement:  direction  d  etudes  individuelles, 
horaires  flexibles,  liberte  pour  l'etudiant  de 
constituer  son  programme  comme  il  l'entend  .  .  . 

devrait  £tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

75.  sanclionner  du  baccalaureat  ou  d  un  diplome 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

analogue  des  etudes  supervisees  faites  hors 
campus:  dans  des  centres  satellites,  par  corre¬ 
spondence.  par  du  travail  sur  le  terrain  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

76.  faire  en  sorte  que  1  institution  acquiere  la 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

reputation  d  etre  active  et  stimulante  au  plan 
intellectuel  .  .  . 

devrait  6tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

77  creer  des  mecanismes  qui  rendront  facile  la  mise  a 

est 

GO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

l  essai  d  innovations  au  plan  des  programmes  ou 
des  methodes  d'enseignement  .  .  . 

devrait  8tre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

76  dans  certains  cas,  decerner  le  baccalaureat  ou  un 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

diplome  analogue  en  se  basant  uniquement  sur  les 
resultats  du  candidat  a  un  examen  acceptable,  done 
sans  exiger  qu'il  ait  suivi  des  cours,  meme  hors  campus  .  .  . 

devrait  ttre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 
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79.  tenir  compte  des  couts,  quand  1'institution  doit 

est 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CD 

choisir  entre  plusieurs  nouveaux  programmes 
(denseignement,  de  service,  de  construction. 

devrait  itre 

etc.  .  .  .) 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

80.  travailler  a  preserver  ou  a  acquerir  une  reputation 

eat 

CO 

CO) 

CO 

CO 

CO 

enviable  au  sein  du  monde  universitaire  (ou  par 

rapport  a  d'autres  colleges  de  meme  type)  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

81.  fournir  regulierement  la  preuve  que  1'institution 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

realise  vraiment  les  objectifs  qu  elle  s'est 

officiellement  donnes  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

82.  poursuivre  un  programme  vaste  et  varie  d  activites 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

et  d'evenements  parascolaires  pour  les  etudi- 

ants  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

83.  se  preoccuper  de  savoir  si  1'institution  fonctionne 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

avec  efficacite  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

84.  posseder  des  mecanismes  permanents  charges 

est 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

d'etablir  et  de  reviser  les  plans  de  developpement 

de  1'institution  a  court,  moyen  et  long  termes  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

85.  impliquer  les  gens  de  la  region  dans  la  planification 

est 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

des  programmes  universitaires  ou  collegiaux  qui 

affecteront  le  milieu  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

86.  exceller  dans  les  competitions  athletiques  entre 

est 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

institutions  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

87.  etre  en  mesure  de  demontrer,  a  ceux  qui  financent 

est 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

CO 

1'institution,  l'efficacite  de  ses  programmes  .  .  . 

devrait  6tre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CO 

88.  creer  un  climat  oil  1'evaluation  systematique  des 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CD 

programmes  de  1'institution  est  acceptee  comme 

partie  integrante  de  son  mode  de  vie  .  .  . 

devrait  etre 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

CD 

89  expliquer  de  fapon  systematique  la  nature,  le  but 

est 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

et  le  travail  de  1'institution  a  la  population  de  la 

region  .  .  . 

devrait  Stre 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

90.  creer  l'unanimite  parmi  les  personnes  qui  vivent 

est 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

dans  1'institution  sur  les  objectifs  qu  elle  doit 

poursuivre  .  .  . 

devrait  £tre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CD 

•  Si  on  vous  a  fourni  une  liste  additionnelle  d'objectifs,  preparee  localement,  inscrivez  vos  reponses  a 

la  page  10,  puis  passez  a  la  page  11. 

•  Si  on  ne  vous  a  pas  fourni  de  liste  additionnelle,  ignorez  la  page  10  e 

reponc 

ez  aux  questions 

din- 

formation  de  la  page  11. 
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ENONCES  SUPPLEMENT  AIRES  D0B)ECT1FS 
(prepares  localement) 

Si  Ton  vous  a  fourni  des  enonces  supplementaires  d  objectifs.  inscrivez 
vos  reponses  ci-dessous. 

Repondez  comme  vous  l'avez  fait  dans  ies  pages  precedentes:  assurez-vous 
de  donner  deux  reponses  («est»  et  «devrait  etre-)  pour  chaque  objectif 


91 

est 

devrait  etre 

CUD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

101 

est 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

92. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

102. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

93. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

103. 

eat 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

94. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

104 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

95. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

105. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

96. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

106. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

97. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

107. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

9B. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

108. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  etre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  fctre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

99. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

109. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  Sire 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  Mre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

100. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

110. 

est 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  Gtre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

devrait  4tre 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

Continuer  a  la  dernirre  pagt 
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ENONCES  D'OBJECTIFS  ADDITI ONNELS 


Veuillez  r6pondre  d  ces  6nonc6s  d'objectifs 
en  noircissant  un  ovale  aprfis  "est"  et  un 
second  aprds  "devrait  fitre" 


91.  Offrir  des  programmes  pour  les  Gtudiants 
qui  demeurent  dans  des  endroits  61oign6s. 


92.  Evaluer  et  accrfediter  les  fetudes 
expfirimentales. 


93.  Employer  de  nouvel les  m6thodes 
d ' app 1 i cat i on  technique,  e.g., 
ordinateurs  de  maison,  t61€conf6rence. 


9^.  Offrir  1 'ense ignement  dans  les  deux 
langues  officieljes. 


95.  Offrir  aux  Gtudiants  3  temps  partiel  un 
acc£s  6gal  aux  programmes  licences. 


96.  Mettre  sur  pieds  des  programmes  d'6ducation 
pour  les  adultes  ou  les  6tudiants  d'Sge  mur. 


97.  Offrir  un  accds  6gal  aux  programmes  et 
facilitfes  pour  les  fetudiants  handicap^. 


98.  Offrir  des  programmes  permettant  la 

connaissance  de  la  culture  canadienne- 
f rangai se . 


99.  Promouvoir  les  programmes  de  d£ve loppement  et  evaluation 
pour  la  facultf  d 1 ense i gnement . 


100.  D£velopper  de  nouveaux  modules  d'emploi 
pour  la  faculty  d 1 ense ignement ,  e.g., 
programmes  d'6change,  retraite  prfecoce. 
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QUESTIONS  D 1 1 N FORMAT  I  ON  SUPPLE ME NT A I  RES 


S' i l-vous-plaft ,  donnez  une  reponse  &  chacune  des 
questions  d 1  informat  ion  supplemental  res  qui  suivent 
en  noircissant  un  ovale  dans  la  propre  section  de 
rfeponses  d  la  page  II. 


119.  Votre  province  est: 

1.  Colombie  Britannique 

2.  Alberta 

3.  Saskatchewan 

4.  Manitoba 

5.  Ontario 

6.  Quebec 

7.  Nouveau  Brunswick 

8.  Nouvel i e  Ecosse 

9.  lie  du  Prince  Edouard 

10.  Terre  Neuve/Labrador 


120.  On  a  accorde  votre  institution  un  status  un i vers i tai re  depuis: 

1.  1970 

2.  I960  -  1969 

3.  1950  -  1959 

4.  1940  -  1949 

5.  1930  -  1939 

6.  1920  -  1929 

7.  1910  -  1919 

8.  1900  -  1909 

9.  Avant  1900 


121.  Combien  d'etudiants  d  temps  complet  se  sont  inscrit  &  votre  universite 
cet  automne? 


1. 

Moi  ns 

de 

4,000 

2. 

4 

,000 

a 

7,999 

3. 

8 

,000 

a 

11,999 

4. 

12 

,000 

3 

15,999 

5. 

16 

,000 

a 

19,999 

6. 

20 

,000 

ou 

plus 
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page  eleven 

S'il-vous-plait,  donnez  une  reponse  a  chacune  des  questions  d  information 

qui  auivent  et  qui  sadressent  a  vous. 

111.  Tous:  dites  quel  est  votre  statut. 

116.  Etudiants:  dites  a  quel  niveau 

(Une  seule  reponse:  celle  qui  vous 

d  etudes  vous  vous  situez. 

decrit  le  mieux.) 

CO  Premiere  annee 

CD  Professeur/enseignant 

CO  Deuxieme  ann6e 

CO  Etudiant 

CO  Troisieme  annee 

CO  Administrates 

CD  Quatrieme  ann£e 

Membre  du  Bureau  des  Couverneurs 

CD  Etudes  superieures 

CO  Ancien  Ancienne 

CD  Autre 

CO  Membre  de  groupe  communau- 

(precisez) 

taire  hors  campus 

117.  Etudiants:  identifiez  votre  regime 

CO  Autre - 

d'etudes. 

(precisez) 

112.  Professeurs  et  etudiants:  identifiez 

< — —>  Plein  temps 

votre  domaine  d  enseignement  ou  de 

CO  Temps  partiel 

recherche  ou,  si  vous  etes  etudiant. 

<— 1— >  Soir  seulement 

votre  champ  d'etude  (Une  seule  reponse  a.v.p.) 

CO  Hors  campus  seulement — p.  ex.. 

I — 1 1  Sciences  biologiques 

extension,  correspondence,  T.V.,  etc  .  . 

CO  Sciences  physiques 

CO  Autre - 

CO  Mathematiques 

(precisez) 

CO  Sciences  sociales 

118,  Sous-groupes — une  response  seulement 

CO  Lettres 

11  se  peut  que  des  instructions  spe- 

m  Beaux-Arts,  Musique.  Theatre 

ciales  sur  la  fapon  de  repondre  a 

CO  Education 

cette  question  soit  donnees  localement. 

CO  Gestion 

Sinon,  ignorez-la. 

2— 1  G6nie 

CO  Un 

CO  Autre - 

CO  Deux 

(precisez) 

CO  Trois 

113.  Professeurs:  indiquez  votre  rang 

CO  Quatre 

professoral. 

CO  Cinq 

CD  Charge  de  cours 

CO  Professes  adjoint 

{—i->  Professeur  agrege 

CD  Professeur  titulaire 

QUESTION’S  D 'INFORMATION 

CO  Autre - 

SUPPLEMENT  AIRES 

(precisez) 

Si  l'on  vous  a  remis  des  questions 

114.  Professeurs:  indiquez  votre  mode 

d'information  supplementaires,  employe/. 

dengagement  actuel. 

cette  section  pour  y  repondTe 

119.  120.  121.  122.  123.  124 

CO  Plein  temps 

CO  Temps  partiel 

CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

CD  Soir  seulement 

m  (~~r~ i  r~r~)  m  CD  CO 

CO  Hors  campus — extension  seulement,  etc. 

CO  m  CO  CO  CO  CO 

CO  Autre 

CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

(precisez) 

m  m  CO  CO  CO  <~r~) 

115.  Tous:  indiquez  votre 

c  k  )  c'  t  )  CO  CO  GO  CO 

age  au  dernier  anniversaire. 

CT~)  r~T~)  CO  CO  CO  CO 

m  (~~r>  CO  CO  CD  CO 

CD  moins  de  20  ans 

CD  CD  CD  CD  CO  CD 

CO  20  a  29  ans 

GZD  CUD  CO  GO  CIO  GO 

CO  30  a  39  ans 

CO  40  a  49  ans 

CD  50  a  59  ans 

CO  60  ans  ou  plus 

MEHCI 
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